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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Tae fashions already begin to assume the appearance 
of winter. First the light, airy styles of summer disap- 
peared; then the more sober endowments of autumn 
were laid aside, and now the fashionable belle appears 
in furs, velvets, and satins, and in the costumes appro- 
priated to stern, icicled, old winter. We give, in our 
plate, the three most striking and fashionable styles for 
walking dresses, as well as the usual patterns of bonnets, 
&c. &e. 

Fig 1—Is a Carntace Dress, and one of the 
greatest novelties of the season. The heavy capes are 
not, however, to our taste; but many fashionables may 
be induced to patronize it from its very singularity. As 
it is but a modification of an old and well known style 
we pass by any detailed description. 

Fig 2.—Is a Canniace Dasss in an under dress of 
Pekin silk, over which is worn a mantilla of violet velvet, 
made so as to allow of the under dress being seen; at a 
distance from the edge is placed a heavy fall of deep 
black lace, which is continued up each side of the front, 
headed by a rouleau of velvet, the top of the mantilla 
being formed to the shoulders by a series of guagings, 
over which fall two deep falls of black lace; the arm- 
hole trimmed round with lace, finished at one end by a 
neeud of satin ribbon. Bonnet of violet velvet, the form 
rather close, decorated on the left of the crown with four 
ostrich tips, shaded white and violet, the inside of the 
brim having a demi-wreath composed of pale green satin 
ribbon, brides of the same. : 

Fig. 3.—Is a Carrtace Dress, with a cloak of 
very rich pattern, but differing little from one of the 
styles of last year except in its greater length. These 
cloaks have made their appearance of both green and 
blue, lined with crimson—the latter colors are decidedly 
the most beautiful, and we have colored our pattern 
accordingly. 

Besides these there is a style of EVENING DRESS, 
which is very beautiful, composed of tarlatane muslin, 
Vou. IIl,—21 





the skirt made in the tunic form, d@ double jupe, and 
prettily ornamented with a narrow cachemire trimming 
running round the top of the broad hem, and up each 
side of the fronts. The corsage low, and fitting tight 
to the top of the bust, but gathered in plaits in the 
centre of the waist. Ceinture of narrow cachemire 
bordering. Short tight sleeves, ornamented with a 
double row of thesame. Coiffure of white gauze, edged 
with a narrow fulled blond, falling rather lower on one 
side than on the other. A beautiful guirlande of very 
small daisies passes over the top of the head, small 
branches of the same being intermixed with the blond 
at the sides. This coiffure allows of the hair being 
seen at the back, being without any crown. There is 
also a very pretty pattern for a Rone pE CHAMBRE, 
made of a rich blue cachemire, the skirt decorated with 
three rows of cachemire bordering of a beautiful light 
pattern; half-high corsage, opening in the front and 
surmounted with a small cape edged with the same 
kind of trimming; ceinture to match, from the point of 
which descends two very long ends of a rich figured 
taffetas ribbon ; small bishop sleeves, having the cache- 
mire bordering put on in a slanting direction, reaching 
from the shoulder to the wrist ; chemisette of embroidered 
muslin, edged with a row of Mechlin lace. We have, 
besides, a handsome promenade dress, for less inclement 
weather, composed of French grey Ottoman satin, made 
perfectly plain, the yupe being simply decorated on the 
left side with a small bouillon trimming, caught in two 
places with a knot of silk cord, from the ends of which 
depend. two splendid silk tassels; body and sleeves @ la 
Puritan. Collar and manchettes of cambric, lightly 
embroidered. Bonnet of rather an open form of lavender 
satin, the interior lined with a soft looking white gros 
de Naples, and trimmed with loops of white ribbon, the 
exterior decorated with a splendid half wreath of yellow 
tulips. The bonnet of this dress is represented in No. 6. 

A Promenade Dress of some note is made of striped 
Pekin violet silk, the jupe excessively full, and trimmed 
with three immense tucks of flounces, put on plain, each 
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of them bordered with a fancy ribbon of round soutache ; 
high and close fitting body, ornamented with a small 
cape, meeting in a point in the front of the waist; tight 
sleeves made on the straight way of the stuff. 

The time is approaching when Batt Dresses will 
be in much request. The following are the most novel 
and elegant costumes. T'o begin with—a robe tunique 
in organdie, splendidly embroidered in gold soutache ; 
corsage d Ja Grecque; a dress in India muslin, embroi- 
dered in pearls and gold thread made d@ Ja vierge; and 
many others in poult de soie pink, or blue brochée 
white, tastefully trimmed with lace, Louis XV. We 
have no doubt that the younger portion of our fashion- 
ables will prefer those beautiful flowers for the trimmings 
of their ball dresses, which are now to be seen in such 
perfection—we mean the guirlandes Arabesques, formed 
of small roses in velvet of mixed color, and alternate 
sprigs of cape heath, cherry and white. 

In Bonnets, the principal change is in material 
rather than in shape. White silk is a great favorite, 
either trimmed with a bird of Paradise and bows of 
white taffetas ribbon, or small bunches of roses on each 
side; the form raised behind, and the edge of the brim 
decorated with a rouleau in poult de soie; a few have 
riches of tulle placed round the interior of the capote, 
which, it must be confessed, softens the countenance 
very much, and gives a finish to the capote. We have 
also seen some very elegant bonnets decorated with a 
long white plume. One of these is given in our plate. 
Bonnets of shaded silks are mostly trimmed with white 
or black lace, and pretty light-shaded or striped ribbons; 
those of satin are sometimes decorated with gold buttons 
and bunches of grenadine roses in satin. Generally 
bonnets are worn shallower at the ears and have a 
rounder appearance. 

A new sort of dress, has the sleeve made of eight 
rows of lace, and is full from the shoulder to the elbow. 
Below the elbow it is turned up with a cuff, ornamented 
with Valenciennes lace, and the piece above the elbow 
is trimmed with that lace, which forms a tucker standing 
up round the edge of the dress. Of the body the back 
and front are cut low, but it does not fall off the shoul- 
ders. The skirt has two corde tucks and a hem, each 
headed with gimp. Of another new dress the sleeve is 
of black lace, tight to the arm: a narrow lace falling 
over the hand. 

One of the prettiest revivals of an old style is that of 
the head dress of Charles the Second’s time. It consists 
of the hair done in curls, a wreath of roses around the 
head, the flowers placed just over the upper part of the’ 
forehead before, and just above the ringlets falling from 
the bows of hair behind. 

Perhaps no color is so becoming for winter as black, 
and next to it are the darker colors which approach to 
it in hue. Other colors, however, must be thrown 
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in, in different parts of the dress, to maintain variety, 
without which every costume is common place. But 
this variety ought not to be sought in gaudy colors, or 
glowing contrasts. A correct and therefore refined 
taste is the best guide. Nor should our fair readers 
slovishly imitate the foreign fashions, especially if un- 
suitable to the climate or season. A French lady dresses 
to add to the elegance of her appearance, and is rarely 
induced by fashion to disfigure her shape. But here, 
as a too general rule, our ladies all dress after the same 
mode, no matter how different may be their figures, 
complexions, or style of beauty. 


MY SISTER. 


BY JOHN S. JENKINS. 


Sunny and golden be ’ 
The lot in store for thee; 
Peace smile upon thy path where’er thou goest ; 
Health freshen on thy cheek— 
Its vermil to bespeak 
How full and rich to thee each joy thou knowest. 


Blest, sister, be thy love— 
Blest here, and blest above! 
Oh! be thy warm affections not in vain; 
But deep and pure, and true, 
Yield pleasures young and new, 
To glad thy breast, like angel’s, free from stain. 


Thine, sister, be for aye 
That hope which springs on high; 
Thine be the task to guard its hallowed light, 
With vestal’s holy care; 
Thy faith, this duty rare, 
Wilt prove, and proving, turn to day all night! 


TO ISA. 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


As some fond nightingale, his mate within her nest, 
Treasuring her young beneath her fostering breast— 
The whole night long, in sweet, harmonious strains, 
Pledging his love, repays her for her pains, 

And all those irksome duties she fulfils 

Of incubation—floods the silent woods 

With music, sometimes softer than the rills, 

Then, louder, gushing, till the solitudes 

Are deluged with unfathomed song, which flows, 
Like incense from an altar, all around, 

As sweet as perfume from the trampled rose, 
Filling the bending Heavens with odorous sound ; 
So does my soul, as bounteous as the dew, 

Pour out-its gratitude in song for you. 
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THE POET HAFIZ. 


BY JOHN 8S. READ. 


Tux Gazels of Hafiz, the poet of Persia, are deservedly 
celebrated. No bard, perhaps, is held in such high es- 
teem in that land of the sun, for his effusions, while dis- 
tinguished by simplicity and unaffectedness, possess, at 
the same time, a singular degree of wild and peculiar 
sublimity. His Gazels have attained celebrity not only 
in the East, but in our own distant land; and the Eng- 
lish language has been enriched by many fine trans- 
lations from them. The well known ode beginning 
“ Agur een Toork i Shirauzee,” so beautifully, but freely 
translated by Sir William Jones, and which, in the 
original, called forth the feigned displeasure of Tamer- 
lane, when he visited Hafiz at Shiraz, the place of the 
poet’s nativity, is of itself sufficient to obtain for the 
Persian bard the crown of poesy. 

It is almost impossible to do justice to this writer by 
rendering his effusions into English, and those, unac- 
quainted with the Persian tongue, can derive, at least, 
but a faint idea of his powers through the medium of 
even the best translations. The suddenness of his 
transitions, from the joys of love and wine to reflections 
on the instability of human happiness have a peculiar 
charm ; and in this characteristic he resembles Horace. 
But when we come to render the glowing sentiments of 
the author into English, we lose much of the beauty 
and chastity with which they appear in the Persian. 
In the two following gazels, we have endeavored to retain 
the spirit of the poet, without offending the taste of the 
reader with the sometimes too glowing imagery of the 
East. The first Gazel abounds with touches of delicate 
fancy, though it verges, if it does not touch on the 
anacreontic. 


GAZEL I. 


*T is morning, see his dawning beam 
Veil’d in a blush of rosy light; 
Then let the liquid ruby gleam, 
In golden goblets shining bright. 
Ho! bring the juice of luscious vine, 
While o’er the tulip’s cheek are seen 
The tears of morning bright to shine, 
And gladness greets the op’ning scene. 
Rich is the breath of rosy morn, 
As from the couch of love he wakes; 
To drink the wine without the thorn, 
The sparkling wine which nature makes. 
Like Queen upon her emerald throne 
Within her bower presides the rose ; 
Then quaff the wine, the rosy wine, 
That like a flaming ruby glows. 
Ha! sleep the watchers of the night, 
When morning’s star is in the sky; 
Ope, ope the gates, it is not right, 
Thus in the slumberous realms te lie. 
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Haste! haste all ye who love to dream 
Of paphian smiles, and breasts of snow ; 
Drink of the grape—ye wise who seem, 
To Heaven, oh, pay your morning vow, 
And nectar drink—ambrosial bliss 
From lips that vie with Peri’s-born ; 
For Hafiz loves with joy to kiss 
The virgin cheek of balmy morn. 


The second Gazel is, perhaps, even more beautiful 
than the first, and dwells more wholly on love, though 
the poet still reminds us of the old Greek, wreathed 
with flowers, singing of his favorite wine. 


GAZEL II. 


The rose unfolds its velvet leaf, 
That leaf the bulbul likes so well, 
And woos with sweet and balmly breath, 
Young love within her bower to dwell. 
Then Liela Jet us seek the bower 
Where blooms that love diffusing flower ; 
And drink from Lethe’s bubbling brine, 
And drown the past in ruby wine, 
’*Midst roses toy, ‘till morning bright 
Illumes the curtains of the sky; 
And wakes to life love's witching light, 
That now is in thy dreamy eye. 
For it is sweet, with one we love, 
To seek the sainted jas-mine grove; 
And breathe again love’s tender vows, 
And nectar drink from dewy lips 
Far softer, sweeter than the rose, 
From which the bee its honey sips. 
Then haste, my Liela, ere the bloom 
Has from the cheek of summer fled ; 
Haste to the bower of sweet perfume, 
And wreath with am’rous flow’rs thy head. 
And while we quaff the ruby wine, 
Let Hafiz sing his melting lay ; 
Reclining on that breast of thine, 
And breathe his heart and soul away. 


Hafiz flourished in the fourteenth century. His tomb 
is in Shiraz, the birth place of Sadi, and the Eden of 
Persia. 

The poems of Hafiz alone would repay the student 
for his labor in acquiring the Persian tongue. It has 
often surprised us that, while so many consume years 
in learning Greek and Latin—all the best compositions 
of which have been translated—so few carry their re- 
searches into the unexplored regions of the Oriental 
languages. In the Persian especially, there are stores 
over which the linguist might gloat for years. A world 
of poetry, of which we can here but give a faint concep- 
tion, lies hidden in that tongue. The celebrated Adam 
Clarke recommended his sons not to waste their years 
on the dead languages, but to devote all their leisure 
to the acquisition of Arabic, Persian, and the other 
eastern dialects. 
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FLORENCE. 


BY A. We. NONEY. 


Tue character of an accepted lover is often known 
to assume, Chamelion-like, a very different shade and 
appearance from that which was most carefully pre- 
served, while yet the event of his suit remained in 
suspense; and instances have been known where even 
the fondest and most humble of wooers, became of a 
sudden, cold, haughty, or independent in success, as if 
in reality he felt, that— 

*“* When all is won that all desire to woo, 
The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost.” 

The change may not, however, take place immediately 
after his triumph, for he generally knows and perfectly 
appreciates the inestimable value of his newly-acquired 
treasure, and is also too deeply enamored to feel, for a 
time, aught save the most exquisite gratification at his 
success, and fond delight in its rational enjoyment. He 
is most supremely happy, and feels as if the measure of 
his perfect satisfaction is accomplished, and lacks but a 
single drop to cause its overflow. Like Othello, he can 
exclaim, in the fullness of his joy— 

“If it were now to die, 
*T were now to be most happy; for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate!” 

He regrets even the slightest absence from the pre- 
sence of his betrothed—seeming to live but in her sweet 
companionship, and possesses, as it were, eyes and ears 
for little else save her blandishments. And he will sit 
for hours, listening to her gladness—gazing upon her 
loveliness, while his heart revels in rapture. Still there 
is a monotony in continuous biiss, as well as in all other 
sensations; and the unclouded sunlight of extreme hap- 
piness, like the calm and dazzling beauty of an unruffled 
sea, will lack relief, become tedious, and at length pall 
upon the cloyed sense. “ Variety is the spice of life,” 
yet some there be who deem it the chief ingredient of 
the dish. The imperious lover, secure of his conquest, 
becomes at length impatient of even uninterrupted feli- 
city, and too often sighs for change. As the victorious 
Macedonian “wept for other worlds to conquer,” he 
wishes for new excitements, since the contest betwixt 
hope and fear, when terminating in the total rout of the 
latter, is usually followed by too harmonious a peace. 

There is a description of character, and by no means 
a rare one, which is composed of materials so very 
unnatural, as ever to wear its most uninviting and 
deformed aspect toward those to whom its possessor is 
hound by ties of consanguinity, or has become endeared 
through the knowledge only of its fairer qualities. Such 
belong to a class of persons, who, possessing peevish 
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and irritable dispositions, joined with a love of vanity 
and petty tyranny, seem to have their enjoyment in- 
creased in a ratio proportionate with the acuteness of 
the mortification which their trivial acts of unkindness 
inflict, so long as the object is wholly within their 
power, submissive and uncomplaining. 

This species of ingratitude, however, consists less in 
observable injuries originating from a desire to wound, 
than in a kind of exacting infliction of morbid humors 
upon persons who do not care to resent such, through 
disdain of their pettiness, or from friendship toward those 
who delight in this sort of domestic tyranny. These 
people think not of the pain such conduct must neces- 
sarily inflict upon sensitive hearts; but only consider 
the grateful influence which the exercise of power has 
upon their own imperious feelings—forgetting entirely 
that it needs but a look or a tone to wound most deeply 
the sensibility of those who love. 

Frederick Moulton possessed a disposition of a pecu- 
liar nature, and, though noble in many of its qualities, 
yet still upon very intimate acquaintance it appeared of 
the capricious and exacting character we have described. 
He was, however, to general observation, manly, intel- 
lectual and refined, and as well entitled to respect and 
esteem of the world at large, as any other gentleman of 
the same condition of life, for his faults were not always 
revealed to the superficial view. 

Florence Sterling, his affianced, was a joyous and 
laughter-loving creature, free and mirthful; yet still she 
possessed many very superior qualities allied to a guile- 
less and intellectual mind. Her gaiety was but the 
pastime of an innocent heart that ever strove to convey 
happiness as well as enjoy it, and she was beloved by 
all who knew her amiable qualities. Her disposition 
was affectionate, trustful, and artless, and therefore 
naturally calculated to receive, early and easily, impres- 
sions of a tender nature. She was scarcely seventeen, 
when inexperienced and unsophisticated, she pledged 
her faith to Moulton, in fullest confidence of future 
happiness. She had been won upon, as susceptible 
and ingenuous young maidens usually are, by the fair 
and specious seeming of her lover’s character, connected 
with the flattering consciousness of his deep and ardent 
passion for herself; until her heart was subdued by his 
sighing importunities, and she surrendered it unreser- 
vedly into his keeping. It was unwise in her to do 
this, for, however well and passionately a woman may 
adore her lover, if she would be prudent let her tell it 
not. Let her beware of betraying even the slightest 
intimation that her affections have been fully won, for 
then all is accomplished. Her heart is given into 
another’s power, and loses even the semblance of free- 
dom, while it may be asserted that possession is ever 
the most unfailing antidote to passion. Her wisest 
policy is to keep his knowledge of her feelings in a 
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state of suspense, like Mahomet’s coffin, midway be- 
tween hope and fear, and he will then be ever a true 
and devoted worshipper at their shrine. 

It was but a short period after the acceptance by 
Florence of Moulton’s suit, that a change unheeded at 
first, seemed gradually coming over his conduct; until 
it at length became so remarkable as to contrast some- 
what strangely with the previous ardent and devoted 
fondness of his manner toward her. Still he remained 
the lover—attentive and constant; but, oh! how altered 
in tone and appearance! From the anxious watcher 
of her smiles—the humble suppliant after favors at her 
adored hand—the willing and devoted slave of her most 
extravagant pleasure; he became, as it were, suddenly 
transformed into the arbiter of her wishes and desires ; 
and, under covert pretences and measures, sought to 
influence and govern the hitherto artless frankness of 
her actions. He wished to control the most true and 
enchanting of her qualities—the very ingenuousness of 
manner which added to the sweetness and amiability of 
her disposition, had from the first led him on to his 
success. He was also avaricious of her every smile 
and blandishment, but miser-like, wished them hoarded ; 
while he seemed to have forgotten the lively relish that 
he once felt for her society and fascinations. Like the 
“dog in the manger,” though indifferent himself, he 
grudged their enjoyment by others, and would fain have 
wished her to become, in a degree, even an unsocial 
being to all save himself alone. 

Florence could hardly believe the reality of this 
strange metamorphose at first; but, gradually assuming 
a more decided character, it became too mortifying and 
convincingly apparent. She was deeply grieved—not 
so much, however, at its vexatious aspect, as by the 
inferences plainly deducible therefrom in regard to future 
prospects. Yet woman-like, she ever strove to balance 
the better attributes of his nature against his faults, that 
thus they might appear to lose much of their real.defor- 
mity; and even when the latter predominated in the 
scales, she endeavored to suppy the deficit through the 
resources of much enduring charity, and by imagining 
those virtues which he might hereafter evince, when 
the charms and enjoyments of the domestic circle had 
thrown their enchantments over his heart. 

Still these things could not but sink deep into her 
heart, and what wonder if they served to weaken and 
wean from him the fervor of her affections. She felt 
the sad reality of this change, although she evinced it 
not. Her joys were clouded and interrupted, and her 
fond, bright hopes began to hesitate and tremble for 
their safety. The devotedness with which she loved 
him only caused her to feel the unkindness of his cold 
and imperious manner the more keenly ; even while she 
strove to excuse it, and weigh such with the love she 
hnew he really cherished for her, in despite of the fault 





of his actions—of which she fondly hoped he would ere 
long become sensible and repentant. 

And thus was passed an interval which should have 
been a season of perfect happiness—the green spring of 
requited affections. Sorrow lowered upon the sensitive 
heart of the hitherto gladsome maiden, and chilled all 
its most joyous aspirations. If such was the spring, 
what a sad promise did it hold forth of coming seasons! 
If such was Moulton’s conduct as a lover, what might 
it be as a husband, when she should remain irrevocably 
in his power—the unresisting and bonded slave of his 
caprice! She needed but little assistance to resolve this 
question, for marriage is ever more intolerable than 
Moorish slavery, where the husband is disposed to 
enact the tyrant. And truly she had reason to con- 
gratulate herself that such was not yet her situation— 
that she still possessed the power to withdraw from so 
unpromising an alliance; or, at least, to exercise pru- 
dence and discretion with regard to future movements. 

With all her grievances, however, she could not over- 
come the dread she felt of being thought fickle in her 
character. The reproach of inconstancy and faithless- 
ness is held up to timid women to frighten them into 
submission, and, however they may have been deceived 
in their first choice, few have the hardihood to venture 
an exchange, even where there appears sufficient evi- 
dence that such might revert to their unbounded profit. 

“Man to man so oft unjust is always so to woman!” 
and even in affairs of the heart, where she is worshipped 
as the sole and presiding deity, her wishes are scorned 
and contemned, her feelings trifled with and injured, and 
her rights and privileges basely trampled upon, while 
every means of redress are withheld from her power, 
and she is of necessity compelled to sub 1 

True, loving, and devoted woman! Would that man 
might fully appreciate thee as thou art! He would then 
learn to estimate his own poor worth by the favor found 
in thy approving eyes, and consider such as the standard 
of praiseworthy ambition. But it is written that the 
fool worketh his own evil, and Moulton at length began 
to realize the truth of the proverb. 

It is the last drop which causes the full cup to run 
over, and it is the last act of oppression which arouses 
resistance, and incites rebellion against long and sub- 
missively endured grievances. At least, it seems thus to 
the thoughtless and superficial observer, for that which 
went.before is less prominently revealed until the crisis 
is decided. ‘Therefore we describe more minutely the 
event which induced Florence to throw off the chain 
that bound her, or rather to improve the freedom 
tauntingly given her by the circumstance of Moulton’s 
breaking the tie himself, in the haughty supposition 
that like a long imprisoned bird she would return again 
to its bondage. 

They attended an assembly a few evenings before 
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the intended one of their union, and both were in 
exceedingly happy spirits. The company was unu- 
sually large, and they moved among those who might 
have been termed their equals and peers; yet Moulton 
observed with pride that his affianced shone a star of 
magnitude uneclipsed, even when in conjunction with 
the brightest of that festal galaxy. But circumstances 
occurred to interrupt the pleasant harmony of their 
feelings. The proud, yet miserly lover foolishly ima- 
gined that his expectant bride was somewhat too pro- 
digal of her smiles and blandishments, although he 
feasted upon the envy which his position toward her 
excited in the breasts of his less fortunate fellows. He 
thought that she used more exertion than was actually 
necessary to please her admirers, and also that she 
evinced a little more gratification than was called for 
at their compliments and expressions of admiration. 
He therefore imperiously undertook to check and con- 
trol her joyousness, by reminding her with looks of 
meaning of her vassalage to his exacting and capricious 
disposition. These excited feelings of surprise in the 
breast of Florence at first; which at length increased 
until she became justly indignant at his undeserved 
manifestations of displeasure, and resolved to let him 
understand that she had not yet taken the oath of alle- 
giance, and was still the mistress of her own proper 
actions. She resented his interference, and proceeded 
to follow her own inclinations and pleasure even farther 
than she might have done, but for the constraints which 
he unwisely sought to impose upon them, and she also 
seemed not to notice or care for the effect which her 
womanly spirit had upon his temper. 

Moulton’s feelings were of course inflamed by this, 
and he determined to retaliate upon her hauteur, after 
the same style in which she had for the first time set 
the example. He deemed there was sufficient excuse 
for the exercise of his tyranny over her; and during 
the remainder of the evening he proceeded to treat her 
coldly, and with a haughtiness nearly approaching to 
disdain, This attracted much attention, and Florence 
felt extremely mortified and insulted—and in a manner 
also to which she was too proud to submit. Taunt 
provoked taunt, and few words of conciliation therefore 
were offered on either side, and their parting at the close 
was reserved and dignified in the extreme. 

The next day Florence principally kept her own 
apartment, for her spirits were much depressed by the 
occurrences of the evening previous. She revolved 
them over in her mind; but though they caused her 
sorrow, she was conscious that her own conduct did 
not merit reproach. Her motives, she knew, were pure, 
and she justly satisfied her heart that whatever it might 
suffer, another’s was the blame. She reflected upon the 
past conduct of Moulton, and sighed as she compared 
it with what she was led to expect it might have been, 
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from the ardor that he ever evinced before she gave 
him her consent to become his wife. She pondered 
mournfully over the sad disappointment of her hopes of 
happiness—those that had been implanted in her breast, 
and fondly cherished through his professions of passion- 
ate regard, until they became the leading ones of her 
existence; and then turned with gloomy forebodings her 
thoughts toward the future, where all appeared dark and 
portentous with evil. 

The entire morning was passed in this manner, while 
occasionally the remembrance of the deep and fervent 
passion she had long felt for him—so burning at first, 
but now much cooled by the many annoying, though 
sometimes scarcely definable grievances which she had 
suffered, passed before her mind, and made her to give 
way more than once to tears—tears that arose with an 
involuntary and swelling flood, and fell upon her burn- 
ing cheeks like the still droppings of a calm summer’s 
shower. 

These at length relieved the anguisk of her bosom, 
and she was enabled to reflect less passionately. She 
began now to look with calm philosophy toward the 
future, and reason with herself upon the question, if 
she could wisely trust her happiness with such an 
uncertain hazard, that seemed too slender even to sus- 
tain a hope. And there was also a divided feeling 
active within her breast; a faint expectation that her 
lover would soon see and repent of the errors of his 
conduct, and seek her pardon—struggling with a grow- 
ing, though scarcely definable idea that if he did not it 
would be quite as well in the end for herself. Still she 
could but think that something would soon occur to 
render him sensible of his unkindness, and perhaps 
reform his singular ways. 

Moulton, though highly offended, was sensible of 
being himself to blame, inasmuch as his conduct was 
unreasonable and imperious. He knew that it was his 
duty to make all possible reparation to Florence’s injured 
feelings; but he, however, chose rather to give vent to 
his excitement, while reason was subverted through 
jealous and angry feelings. He could not think of 
humbling himself so much to one whose happiness was 
entirely dependent upon his caprice. No! such would 
tend to reverse the natural harmony of their position. 
She must suffer for her folly, and thus by experience 
learn that submission is the nature of woman’s social 
condition, or what would be the result hereafter! It 
was all very well to employ strategy during the seige ; 
but bold independence and dignity was necessary to 
preserve the conquest when won, or the subdued might 
presume upon the policy of the past. And also in order 
to render her fully sensible of her dependence, and upon 
what dangerous ground she was carelessly treading, he 
proceeded with the utmost assurance to indite the fol- 
lowing laconic and singular epistle to his affianced : 
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“ Circumstances have led me unwillingly to believe 
that Miss Sterling maybe impatient of the restraints 
which the fact of her betrothal imposes upon her actions, 
and would not, perhaps, regret if such were removed. 
The liberty to make another and a better choice, at this 
moment, I doubt not, would also be peculiarly grateful 
to her, and might soon be improved. I have merely to 
remark, that if such be her wish, the love which I have 
ever cherished for her is not of the selfish nature as to 
withhold that which she so much desires; and she is 
therefore at liberty to consider herself free from all ex- 
clusive restraint on the part of myself; while still my 
best wishes shall extend to her happier prospects. 

I remain her very obedient servant, 
Freperick Movtton.” 


This he despatched at an early hour toward its desti- 
nation, and then began to speculate upon the mortifica- 
tion and alarm which it would, of course, occasion in 
the breast of Florence. Being still confident, notwith- 
standing his affected jealousy, that she loved him deeply 
and devotedly, he looked upon his course of procedure 
merely as a punishment for her improper spirit, and he 
also confidently supposed that she would submissively 
receive it as such. He even anticipated that his revenge 
would be doubly gratified by her usual course of conci- 
liation and self-sacrifice; but he had forgotten the adage 
that there is a certain point where forgiveness ceases to 
be a virtue. 

Florence received the note and read it, while her 
breast swelled with indignant emotions. Her lips 
curled with scorn, and her eyes flashed with excite- 
ment at this climax to his indignities; while she 
crushed the ungrateful and insulting message in her 
hand, and threw it from her with contempt. Her 
patience was exhausted, and could endure the trials 
imposed upon it no longer; and she now resolved to 
banish from her heart every remaining vestige of love 
for him which still clung feebly around its tendrils. 
She very naturally wept for a time; but when her 
feelings became once more calm, she reflected that 
there was quite as little reason of regret at this abrupt 
termination of their engagement as she had given cause 
for it; though her pride was naturally mortified at being 
thus cast off when hers alone was the grievance. But 
as the dismissal came from Moulton it would save her 
from the reproach of inconstancy which she had so long 
and so much feared. 

To her extreme surprise, however, not long after she 
received a visit from the author in person, who came 
humble and penitent to crave her pardon, and repair, if 
possible, the error he had committed. He had himself 
been struck with alarm and remorse while reflecting 
upon the consequences of his rash act, and the fear 
very properly came across his mind that Florence might 
possibly see fit to accept of his generous releasement. 
He could not deny but that the act of itself gave her 
sufficient reason for so doing, even setting aside the 
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probability of her still remaining offended at his behavior 
on the previous evening, and he now began to reflect 
upon his conduct with deep regret. He, therefore, 
acknowledged his unkindness and injustice with abject 
sorrow ; and implored her by every passionate entreaty 
to forgive and forget his past actions, and receive him 
once more into favor—pledging himself by the most 
solemn vows never to give her in his life another cause 
of regret or sorrow. 

Florence listened without interrupting him, while her 
bosom heaved with sympathy for his grief. She pitied 
his pangs of regret; but she felt that she could not in 
justice to herself give them relief. She had striven with 
the last remnant of passion once cherished for him, and 
subdued it; and when he had finished and waited in 
doubt and fear for her decision, she calmly informed 
him that all his errors were forgiven, and she would 
likewise strive to forget them. But she could do no- 
thing further. “Their long continuance,” she said, 
“had weakened and subdued the whole strength of the 
love she once cherished for him; and it was now chas- 
tened down to a feeling more akin to that of friendship, 
which she might ever feel for him; but nothing more.” 

“You are well aware, Frederick,” she continued in 
a sad voice, while tears gushed involuntarily from her 
downcast eye-lids, “that when I gave you my consent 
to become your wife, I loved you with a deep and 
burning passion. You cannot doubt it even now, 
changed as that feeling is. But you, Frederick, are far 
more changed; at least, your conduct has been from 
what it appeared previous to that event. You were 
then—but I will forbear reproach, for your own heart, I 
doubt not, is fully sensible of all I would say.” 

“It is, Florence!” replied Moulton, with tremulous 
emotion, “deeply, painfully sensible of the wrongs 
which I have inflicted upon you, and bitterly repents. 
But believe me, that, notwithstanding my faults, I love 
you still most fervently ; even though such would hardly 
seem to evince it. Why I have acted thus unkindly 
toward you I cannot tell, excepting that an evil spirit 
possessed me at the time and subverted my better reason. 
But that is past; and never, oh! never again shall you 
have cause to doubt my affection, while the endeavor of 
my future life shall be to atone for my injustice toward 
you. Give me back that hateful letter—forget the past, 
and be mine once more, dear Florence, and I will prove 
to you henceforth as true and affectionate as I have been 
unkind.” 

“Tt may not be, Frederick,” replied Florence calmly 
and frankly ; “my heart has lost that interest in you. 
which is necessary to render our union happy. You 
gave of your own free will and accord, and because 
of your own fault, a release which I did not ever 
expect; and though the unkindness of the action is 
atoned for by your repentance, I feel constrained in the 
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present state of my feelings for many reasons to decline 
a renewal of our engagement. It is with pain, Frederick, 
that I do this, for I feel how deeply it will grieve you; 
but the truth is that I have ceased to love, and never 
again can feel aught save friendship toward you.” 

It can be but faintly imagined how like an icy chill 
those last words fell upon the heart and hopes of the 
humbled lover—benumbing them with despair. It was 
a sentence which he little expected, and was less pre- 
pared to hear, for he was a firm believer in the un- 
changing nature of woman’s affection. He would as 
resignedly have listened to a decree of immediate death; 
for it was the knell to all his hopes of happiness. He 
remained silent for a few moments with his face buried 
in his hands, while his anguish appeared powerful and 
intense; and then he arose to take his sad departure 
from the presence of her whom he had lost forever. As 
he did so he glanced into the eyes of Florence, to con- 
vince himself that it was not possible (as the thought 
for an instant flashed through his mind) that she was 
only submitting his feelings to a just, though agonizing 
ordeal; but he was struck at their calmness, and become 
fully assured of his despair. 

“ Farewell, Florence,” he said mournfully, taking her 
listless hand and pressing it with fervor, “farewell! 
My hope is that you may be happy—though such 
henceforth can never be my portion, for my heart not 
having experienced unkindness from yours, shall never 
cease its love or regret. I cannot blame your resolution, 
for I am sensible that I have deserved my fate; and my 
dearest wish is now that you may find—no, no, I cannot 
wish that. I would have said another heart—one more 
true and less ungrateful; but my tongue refuses to give 
utterance to so unnatural and palpable a falsehood. But 
I can wish, however, that you may never again be de- 
ceived as you have been in me. Farewell.” 

As the door closed upon his departing footsteps, 
Florence again burst into tears, and wept long and 
freely. Her mind was agitated by mixed and undefi- 
nable sensations, but her heart felt relieved from the 
sickening pressure of its gloomy forebodings. Sympathy 
for Moulton’s grief—timid apprehension that her con- 
duct might appear unnatural in the eyes of others, 
combined with a modest doubt in the infallibility of her 
own judgment, filled her breast, and caused it to thrill 
with fears of having overstepped the bounds of prudence, 
or rashly performed an action of which she might, per- 
haps, hereafter repent. But the consciousness of such 


having to the last been forced upon her without cause 
or deserving—and of the propriety of her motives in 
thus refusing to place herself again in a position where 
she had experienced so much unmerited sorrow at length 
re-assured her, and she banished these doubts and regrets 
from her mind. Her spirits now began to recover their 
natural elasticity—the prospect of unhappiness seemed 
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to vanish like a cloud from the sky of the future; and 
Hope resumed once more a dominion within her heart, 
from whence she had fled before the portentous ills 
which lowered around its joys. 

A few years have passed, and Florence is now the 
happy wife of another; and though the freshness of 
passion may be said to have been wasted, she sees 
little cause for regret at the change that occurred in 
her prospects, or at the decision she made to improve 
them. But Moulton remains still a bachelor, and 
often casts a sorrowful retrospection over the past. 
He strives, however, to excuse his conduct, in his own 
mind, by affecting to believe that it was all intended 
to test the quality of his expected wife’s disposition, 
and the strength of her passion, but without avail; for, 
though he feels conscious that he was innocent of cruel 
motives, he cannot deny that his actions at times wore 
an ungracious appearance, and Florence seemed also 
more pained than offended at his trials. But whether 
this arose from her extreme sensitiveness, or from the 
test having been too severe for endurance, he was not 
perfectly willing to decide. He has, however, changed 
his opinions entirely with regard to the undying nature 
of woman’s love, and now often takes occasion to rail 
against it whenever he hears of a case in point; asserting 
in a jocose manner that it possesses as peculiar a quality 
as is erroneously attributed to the feline race. 





THE SERENADE. 


BY EVWARD J. PORTER. 


SwEeETER than the night-wind’s slumbers 
Sighed the serenade ; 

Stealing over beauty’s slumbers, 
Round her couch it strayed :— 

Softly ‘neath the moonbeams gleaming 
Over glen and glade, 

Passion-fraught from love’s young dreaming, 
Rose the serenade. 


’Mid her dreams a soft spell twining 
Sighed the serenade, 

When the spirit stars were shining, 
And the dewy glade 

Sparkled with the gems 't was pressing— 
On its bosom laid— 

Jealous of the winds caressing, 
Woke the serenade. 


Tones of love and rapture flinging, 
Sighed the serenade; 

From the soft strings brightly winging, 
Through the air it strayed, 

*Till it swept o'er beauty sleeping, 
Then its wing delayed ; 

And in love its bright soul steeping, 
Died the serenade. 
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TEMPLETON. 


BY HARRIET J. BOWLES. 


“Do you know Templeton?” said a gentleman to 
his companion, as they rode into the Park, “yonder he 
goes on that spirited bay—too fine an animal by half for 
such a fellow.” 

“Slightly,—but I never knew, Stanly, that you did 
not like him. I’ve always heard that he was a gentle- 
man, and withal a clever companion.” 

_ “Oh! I knew him at the University, where he always 

affected learning. I hate your scholars as I hate the 
plague. And now he has set up for a fine gentleman, 
and a dandy, forsooth, the contemptible puppy.” 

“Well. there is something in hearing both sides. I 
don’t know him at all, but his friends say he is only a 
polished gentleman, and you magnify him into a fop. 
But, as you were classmates, you ought to know him.” 

“I do. And, by St. George, there he is at the side 
of my sister. Will he never cease his attentions to her? 
I’ll bet any thing now he’s a coward; and to settle it I 
shall insult him. He pay attention to Louisa!—I’ll 
have a word to say on that point.” 

At the words Stanly spurred his horse forward, and 
soon reached his sister, who seemed deeply engaged in 
conversation with Templeton. The brother did not 
hesitate an instant, but seizing his sister's rein with 
some violence, he drew it from Templeton’s hold, and 
in a voice in which passion had already attained the 
mastery, insisted on the other leaving her side. 

Templeton looked confounded, and the young lady 
besought her brother, as eloquently as woman’s eyes 
can speak, to desist, and, as a last resource, put her 
horse at a brisk canter, leaving the excited young gen- 
tlemen to settle the dispute as they best might; but 
not without the most lively fears for the issue. Nor 
were those fears without foundation. ‘Templeton soon 
evinced that he was not wanting in spirit, though the 
passion of Stanly forbade, from the first, any hope of 
an accommodation. ‘Templeton, indeed, endured the 
insults of the brother as long as he could, seeming 
indisposed to quarrel with a relative of Louisa, but at 
length he was forced to take notice of Stanly’s remarks, 
and high words ensued, which ended with a tacit un- 
derstanding that the difficulty should be settled by a 
duel. 

The night of the foregoing fracas, a large party had 
assembled at the house of a noble friend of one of the 
belligerent parties, at which Louisa Stanly chanced to 
be a guest, and hearing her own name frequently re- 
peated in the course of conversation, her anxiety so far 
overcame her scruples, that she ventured to address 
a gentleman whom she observed had but lately quitted 
a group of his companions, where it was plain to 
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distinguish, her name formed the prominent subject of 
discussion. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Captain Alcroft, acknowledging 
her salutation with a very polite bow, “it gives me 
sincere pleasure to meet you ; I “4 

“Captain,” said the lady, “will you enlighten me 
as to the cause of my name being so much in request 
to-night; wherever I turn I can distinguish nothing but 
my name, and some young ladies, whose party I left but 
now to accost you, are so mysteriously silent and ambi- 
guous to my inquiries, that I really feel somewhat un- 
comfortable ; pray tell me, is it any thing in which my 
brother is concerned?” 

“ Why—yes—that is, your brother and Templeton. 
You know Lawrence Templeton ?” 

“Oh, dear me, yes,” said the fair girl, recalling to 
mind the afternoon’s ride, and trembling for th® result 
of her inquiries. ‘“ What of Templeton, Captain?” 

“Why,” said her companion, humorously, “that I 
think him, notwithstanding the effeminate graces he 
sometimes puts on, to be a deuced pleasant fellow; and 
what does Miss Stanly think?” said the Captain, archly. 

“Oh, that he is very well, certainly; but come, 
Captain, will you please to satisfy a lady’s inquiries, or 
must I seek the information I wish elsewhere ?” 

The Captain apologised, and proceeded to narrate the 
afternoon’s subsequent adventure, which was but just 
concluded, when, feigning slight indisposition as the 
cause, Miss Stanly ordered her carriage immediately, 
and ere it had been announced, the trembling young 
lady had eagerly descended to the hall, where she stood 
waiting its arrival, scarcely conscious of the presence of 
the numerous servants. “ We couldn’t get through the 
rank, Miss,” said the footman, at length appearing, and 
respectfully touching his laced hat, in reply to her 
reproof at the delay. After giving the word “home,” 
she sprang into the carriage, and a few moments after- 
ward alighted at the family residence in square. 

Louisa Stanly was a young lady with a highly cul- 
tivated mind, and had received an education commen- 
surate with the position she held in society ; she was at 
once accomplished and beautiful, and possessed of an 
equally susceptible nature. It cannot, therefore, be 
made a matter of surprise that one, young, handsome, 
and well-bred as Templeton, and, like herself, the pos- 
sessor of a richly cultivated intellect, and a deportment 
highly polished from constant intercourse with the best 
society, should have made considera)le advances in her 
youthful affections. There existed, indeed, a natural 
and a warm passion in the hearts of these lovers—a 
passion which, hitherto, had been kept secret from the 
families of either, and of which Stanly himself had never 
entertained the slightest idea until the unfortunate dis- 
covery and rencontre in the park. 

Stanly was quietly seated at the breakfust table on 
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the following morning, busily engaged in scanning the 
pages of the “ Post,” which a servant had just laid 
on the table, when the same servant re-entered and 
announced Captain C Stanly appeared to muse 
for a moment, as though striving to recall the name, 
when, suddenly recollecting himself, he exclaimed— 
“Oh, ah! let me see, Templeton’s friend, the scurvy 
rascal, I recollect. Tell the Captain Ill be with him 
immediately.” ‘The servant bowed and retired. Stanly 
rose from the table, leaving his mother and sister to 
wonder at, and surmise the reason of so early a visit. 

“Surely, my dear mamma,” exclaimed the young 
lady, after a silence of some minutes, “the visit of 
Captain C has no connection with the unpleasant 
affair of yesterday; tell me,” she repeated, pausing 
anxiously for a reply, “what do you really think? do 
pray afiswer me, dear mamma.” 

Lady Stanly, who, until this moment, had been busily 
occupied with an entertaining article in the paper that 
her son had previously been perusing, suddenly threw 
it on one side, exclaiming somewhat peevishly, “ really, 
my love, you seem perfectly concerned in this matter ; 
one would imagine, from the nervous excitement you 
appear to suffer, that you apprehend some dire calamity 
is the inevitable consequence. Set your fears at rest, 
silly girl; remain perfectly assured that Templeton has 
neither the moral courage to say any thing more about 
the matter, nor the physical courage to resent the injury 
he has received, if injury it be. By the bye, my dear 
girl, 1 have, I think, great reason to be displeased with 
the freedom you have permitted to Mr. Templeton.” 

“My dear mamma,” cried the lovely girl, bursting 
into tears, “you are extremely unkind, and I think you 
do Mr. Templeton great injustice to suppose he would 
for a moment forget the position he holds as a gentle- 
man, or that he would calmly submit to the gross insults 
of yesterday, without demanding reparation at my bro- 
ther’s hand.” 

“ You love Mr. Templeton, then,” rejoined Lady Stanly. 

“My own dear mamma,” said the beautiful creature, 
sinking at her mother’s feet, “I will not deceive you, I 
do, indeed, Jove him,” she continued imploringly hiding 
her features in her mother’s robe. 

“What the deuce is the matter with Louisa?” ex-’ 
claimed Stanly, re-entering the room. 

The weeping girl rose, exclaiming with passionate 
grief, while regarding her brother imploringly, “he has 
challenged you—I know he has, and you have accepted 
it; is it not so?” 

“Challenged who? accepted what? What does my 
sister mean,” replied Stanly, affecting surprise. “ Well,” 
he added, after a pause, “the fellow has had the hardiesse 
to send Captain C with a message! Who’d have 
thought it, not I.” 

“And you have accepted it?” inquiringly she asked. 
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“Of course ; and have agreed to meet him three days 
hence. Qh, never mind,” said he, “he’s a shocking 
bad shot—can’t hit a haystack at twenty paces! why, 
my dear mother, I could let the daylight into him at 
thirty the first fire, tol de rol.” 

“ Horrible! remember, Sir,” said Lady Stanly, rising 
from her seat, “if you do meet him, I will never forgive 
you. Heavens! you have killed Louisa—you have, 
cold-hearted boy.” 

The tender object of her mother’s solicitude, unable 
to control the powerful effects which her brother’s 
announcement had wrought om her already excited 
feelings, had swooned, and like a marble statue, lay 
extended on the couch, whither she had flown to in- 
dulge in an agony of grief. 

Stanly had intentionally deceived his mother with 
tegard to the time he was to meet Templeton, for it had 


“been arrafied that they were to settle the affair on the 


following Morning, and the meeting was to take place 
in a field in the neighborhood of Battersea. Accord- 
ingly, without arousing the household, he repaired to a 
spot where his seconds and a surgeon, together with the 
carriage in which they intended to proceed, were already 
in waiting ; and the party set off. 

It was a beautiful morning in June, at about the 
hour of half past five, that the party proceeded over the 
Thames by way of Battersea bridge ; the sun shot forth 
his clear bright rays, clothing the face of nature in one 
universal smile of gladness, right welcome to the heart 
—the fresh invigorating breeze from the noble river— 
the sweet odors of the new-mown hay, wafted to the 
grateful sense 





“__ By lightest zephyrs borne 
From sunny meads.” 


Earth seemed to have put on, as she usually does, at 
this heavenly season, her fairest aspect—the green fields 
sent forth their rich incense, filling the air with ineffable 
sweetness, and the varied charms of every object around; 
the calm and peaceful scene, the harmony of which was 
about to be so soon desecrated by an act of blood. All 
these circumstances contributed to have their weight 
with Stanly, who had for some time remained silent, 
and deaf to the light-hearted observations of his com- 
panions. At length he spoke, “would that I were any 
where but engaged in this infernal piece of business.” 

“ What! Stanly hang fire!” exclaimed his second. 
«What! and allow that sneaking, that smooth-faced, 
lack-a-daisical rascal to escape and crow, after having 
challenged you.” 

“ Perish the thought,” said another. 

“You know me too well, Grantly, to suppose,” 
rejoined Stanly, “that I would for a moment think of 
retracting in this stage of the proceeding; my only 
regret is to reflect on the folly on my part which gave 


| rise to the position in which I find myself.” 
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“ Rash man, here we are,” replied his companion, as 
the carriage, turning a corner of the road, discovered the 
appointed place of rendezvous, and in a moment after- 
ward the approach of the antagonist party became 
visible; they had already alighted, and were walking 
across the field. In a few»moments afterward, the 
gentlemen had saluted each other, and the seconds 
proceeded to measure the ground. 

“Good morning, Templeton,” said Stanly, frankly 
advancing and taking the proffered hand of his adver- 
sary, “are you ready ?” 

“ Quite,” was the laconic reply. 

The belligerent parties then took up their position ata 
dozen paces, and after having each been presented with 
the pistols, remained a moment stationary, quietly and 
anxiously awaiting” the signal to fire. The seconds 
having seen the coast clear from all intruders, retired a 
few paces, when Grantly, holding up his right hand, 
exclaimed in a voice loud enough to be heard by all 
present—“ Fire!” Each ball, true to its trust, by a 
coincidence not very frequent in such cases, entered the 
body of the adversary. The seconds ran in. Stanly, 
who had received his antagonist’s shot in the right leg, 
immediately fell to the ground, but Templeton remained 
standing, with his arm still extended as though about 
to fire a second time, and to the hurried and anxious 
inquiry of one of the seconds if he found himself hurt, 
he replied, “ hurt, no—but I feel a kind of burning sen- 
sation in the right side.” He mechanically placed his 
hand on the part affected, which he withdrew saturated 
with blood; he gazed for a moment with a bewildered 
air on those around him, and asked if Stanly was 
wounded. “Slightly,” was the reply. “Thank God 
it’s no worse,” said he faintly ; “his sister would have 
said that I had murdered hi—him”—the unhappy young 
man would have fallen had he not been promptly caught 
in the arms of the surgeon, who, assisted by another, 
tore off the clothes, and proceeded to examine the direc- 
tion the shot had taken ; it was found that it had passed 
completely through the right side, almost grazing the 
spine. “This,” the surgeon said, in reply to Stanly’s 
eager question if he was dangerously hurt, “ was suffi- 
cient to cause death, inasmuch as they scarcely dared to 
hope that the vital parts had escaped.” 

“Templeton,” said Stanly, bending over him, “speak ! 
for God’s sake speak ; say but one word of forgiveness, I 
entreat you !” 

Templeton remained perfectly insensible to the obser- 
vations addressed to him by his agonised companion, 
who continued with riveted gaze to watch over him as 
he lay apparently dying on the grass, with his head 
supported by the knee of the surgeon. 

“ Oh, this accursed affair,” he passionately exclaimed 
at last, rising, “ would to heaven I had sprang into the 
river, sooner than have perpetrated this fiendish act. 
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Oh, my poor dear sister, I little thought she cherished 


so warm a regard for him !” 

“There, we’ve had enough of this, I think,” said 
Grantly ; “come, we must away.” 

“TI will not go with you,” said Stanly; “I dare not 
leave him.” 

“Pooh! leave him to his friends; come—” and they 
dragged him away by main force to the carriage, which 
in a moment afterward was seen whirling away from the 
spot. _ 

A month after this event a scene of deep interest, 
but of an infinitely more pleasing character, was being 
enacted in square. There lay Templeton, slowly 
but steadily recovering from the effects of his wound, 
contrary to the expectations of nearly all his friends; 
his recovery from death to life and love, being mainly 
attributable to the tender and affectionate assiduities of 
a certain young and lovely being who sacrificed nights 
and days to his rapidly-improving health. 

«“ And do you really love me, Lawrence?” said the 
affectionate girl. 

“Love you!” said Templeton—“ yes—infinitely dearer 
than the poor life thou hast saved, blessed angel,” he ex- 
claimed with intense emotion. His whole soul wa 
overpowered by the warm gush of his feelings, fresh 
from the fountain of love; how gratefully his eyes 
beamed upon her in the fulness of his affection. She 
wept upon his breast, and so they mingled their tears. 
Three months after, they were wedded. 








DEATH’S GUISE. 


BY WM. M. BAKER. 


In silence bound a maiden sleeping, 
Passing lovely to the view, 

Snow-flake lids closed gently keeping, 
Hid the large round eyes of blue. 

From her brow the wand’ring tresses 
Ripple o’er in liquid night, 

Pillow where her swan neck presses, 
Dazzling in its pearly white. 

Rounded arms, uncovered gleaming, 
Clasp together on her breast ; 

Like a wreath of lilies seeming, 
On the still unheaving vest. 

Bloodless cheek the down resembling 
On a seraph’s wing in bliss, 

Full red lips in fancy trembling 
’Neath that seraph's viewless kiss. 

Snow her brow, and like it chilling. 
As on it my hand I lay, 

To my soul a death-like thrilling, 
Glides an ice-stream on its way. 

Seems it not some angel coming, 
For so fair a one as she, 

From her form the pure soul bearing, 
That they might together be! 











THE SMITHS. 
BY BENJAMIN B. THOM. 


Reaper, whoever you are that may be fortunate 
enough to commence reading this paper, whether old 
or young, male or female, I am about to give you advice 
for which you ought to bless me, and an admonition for 
which you should reverence me: the advice and the 
admonition are equally brief—“ beware of the Smiths,” 
and do this whether they come to you in the abbreviated 
appellation of “the Smiths,” or extend themselves into 
the elongated designation of “the Smythes.” Credit 
me, they are all the same; and oncé you permit a Smith 
to shake hands with you, you will have the whole tribe 
upon you. After so fatal a calamity as being on friendly 
terms with a Smith, you might as well think of driving 
away a swarm with the queen bee settled on your head, 
as banishing the Smiths, that is, if unfortunately you 
have a roof to shelter them. 

Somebody has said, but my mind is so confused with 
the Smiths that I cannot tell by whem, that “ History is 
the best teacher, as all her precepts are enforced by 
example.” Let me then be my own historian, in order 
that the world may be taught by my misfortunes. Poor, 
innocent, happy, ignorant youth that I was! There 
was a time when all appeared gay and smiling around 
me. Blessed with health, I thought Peter’s Pills a 
humbug; and as to Rowland’s Macassar Oil, I consi- 
dered it an egregious delusion; for my thick, dark hair 
twined in natural curls around my then unwrinkled 
brow. Possessing a sufficient fortune, not only for my 
wants, but even enough to gratify my wishes, I had 
troops of friends, and enjoying excellent animal spirits, 
whatever I said was declared by them to be “excellently 
jocose,” and “wonderfully witty.” Alas! those good 
times are gone by. My health is impaired, my money 
is nearly expended, my friends have disappeared, and 
I am moody and melancholy, for—I have married a 
Smith / 

It is now, I feel, somewhat more than three centuries ; 
but, according to that heartless time-keeper, the calendar, 
something less than three years, since ill luck brought 
me to the evening party where I first saw her, who now, 
mést inappropriately terms me “lord and master.”” The 
fair lady destined to be my future spouse was sitting 
lonely and deserted. I must admit that she was young 
and handsome. I enquired why she was so forsaken, 
and the answer given was, that she was “one of the 
Smiths ;” that her family were high, proud, it was 
reported, rich, and, it was known, as innumerable as 
the green leaves in the summer woods. “Deaf as the 
adder” was I to the kind friends who thus forewarned 
me. My fate was fixed. I asked the enchanting Felicia 
Ophelia Smith to be my partner in a quadrille. She was 
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small as a fairy, light as a fawn, lovely as a nymph. I 
admired her in “advancing,” I was captivated in the 
“ balancé,” and heart-stricken in a “dos a dos.” Every 
step she took was a new knot in the batids of Hymen, 
and I am now tied neck and heels, with all the Smiths, 
to the third and fourth generation, capering over me. 

I know not whether Soloman or any other wise man 
has remarked that which my sad fate has taught me, 
that “the days of courtship are short, though they were 
to endure for twenty years; while those of matrimony 
are long, though they should terminate in a twelve- 
month.” I shall, (for mine is a woful tale) therefore 
pretermit the few weeks I passed as a lover. They 
were the rays of the evening star to my day of happi- 
ness; and even these were crossed by some clouds. I 
became the avowed suitor of Miss Felicia Ophelia. By 
none were my attentions more cordially received than 
by her venerated father, Samuel Smith, Esq., of Smith 
Hall, Smithtown, and her eldest brother, Captain Alex- 
ander Julius Cesar Smith. The Captain was none of 
your stand-off acquaintances ;*men who measure their 
bows and graduate their nods with as much nicety as if 
they were filling out doses of physic—for themselves, 
and with whom proffers of kindness, expressions of 
regard, and tenders of friendship, are as carefully 
watched as sovereigns. On the contrary, the Captain, 
the very first evening he met me, declared he was 
“body and soul devoted to me;” the next day he shook 
hands with me, the third day called me by my Christian 
name, and in a week afterward placed his life and repu- 
tation (?) in my hands, by appointing me his friend, in 
as ugly an affair of honor as I ever yet was engaged in. 
I have entirely too much to say about the Smiths to 
enter into the details of the Captain’s conduct in this 
transaction. It iesufficient to affirm, that if all the 
officers in the British army were as careful of their 
precious lives at Waterloo, as my respected relative, 
Alexander Julius Cesar usually was, on all occasions of 
danger, Napoleon would have supped in Brussels on 
the evening of the eighteenth of June, 1815. He had 
in fact, placed himself in that most unenviable of posi- 
tions, with his name upon every lamp-post in the 
neighborhood, and an opinion of his “ martial propen- 
sities,” appended thereto. The Captain wanted to fight 
himself into a good character; and it was my duty to 
deliver a message to the gentleman who had taken the 
trouble of describing Alexander Julius Cesar as being 
“an exceedingly peaceable individual.” Of course the 
message was declined, and in perfect accordance to the 
rule in such cases, I had to “call out” the poster, who 
being an excellent shot, and a very good-natured man, 
and having some pity on my youth and inexperience, 
was satisfied in shooting off the skirt of my new black 
coat, with a decent portion of the leg. My pain, anxiety 
and trouble, however, were greatly compensated by the 
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asseverations of Alexander Julius Cesar, that his honor 
was fully satisfied. - 

The esteem of Samuel Smith, Esq., for the wounded 
defender of his heir’s reputation was openly manifested 
in my regard, and displayed itself to such an extent, 
that, at the very first visit I paid to his house, upon my 
recovery, he said he should always treat me “as one of 
the family,” and in proof of that, he “felt no hesitation 
in asking me for the loan of five hundred dollars.” The 
money was given, and his high opinion of me was 
shown in his jumping at my offer for his daughter’s 
hand, apprising me, however, that her dowry, of which 
he would not state the amount, but gave me to under- 
stand it was “worth some thousands,’ would not be 
paid until—his demise. I may as well remark here, 
that since I married, old Smith seems to be growing 
younger every day. He is a perennial plant, ever 
blooming. He has a cruelly good constitution. He 
rises regularly at an early hour in the morning, lives 
upon vegetables, drinks no wine, and never affords the 
evening dews a fair opportunity of catching him with 
a cold, or even giving him a slight touch of rheumatism. 
There is, in short, every appearance of his living for 
ever, and of my coming into possession of his daughter’s 
fortune the day after the day of judgment. 

But let me hasten to the sad crisis of my fate. I was 
—I have been—alas! I am married to Felicia Ophelia 
(no longer) Smith. At the breakfast on the day of my 
wedding, there was no room at any of the tables for one 
of the very few friends of my own I had invited—all 
the places were occupied by the Smiths. There was a 
shopful of “favors,” and a wagon-load of bride cakes 
exhausted on them alone. The county appeared to me 
to be covered with a shower of white ribbons; and yet 
no human being wore them, but those bearing that 
detestable name. Hills of confectionary were brought 
to the level of a railway by their insatiable stomachs ; 
they were the harpies at the feast, and their claws 
clutched every thing eatable. That morning, an hour 
after I had been married, and with the kiss of my virgin 
bride fresh upon my lip, I saw all the horrors of the sad 
future before me. I saw that I was cut off from friends, 
kindred, country, pleasure, peace, quiet, happiness, and 
banished amongst the Smiths. I was Gulliver, and my 
companions, Yahoos. They wished me “happiness,” 
and I wished them in Timbuctoo. My old household 
gods I beheld displaced, and crammed down the hideous 
maw of the modern Smith Juggernaut, which was set 
up as the only idol to be worshipped at my hearth. I 
abandoned my own home to pass the honeymoon, as I 
thought, in a quiet, retired village; and as I drove from 
the door all cried out, “Joy, joy!” after me; but to 
my ear the words came metamorphosed to “Smith, 
Smith !” 

Before I was a week married, I discovered that my 
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Felicia Ophelia was devotedly attached to her family— 
that she prided herself not less on its antiquity and 
nobleness (for one of the Smiths she assured me had 
been a Scotch earl) than she did upon the present 
extent of its ramifications—a Smith being, like a thistle, 
discoverable in every county, district, and corner of the 
States. Before my honeymoon had half filled its orb, 
its happiness was all eclipsed by my failing to express 
my delight, one morning at breakfast, at having to pay 
ten dollars postage on letters of congratulation from 
the Smiths, the Smyths, and the Smythes, who, from 
the north, south, east, and west, filled the mail-bags 
(and forgot to.pay for their epistles) with the sweetest 
expressions of superlative love for “their dear Felicia 
Ophelia, and the amiable partner of her connubial feli- 
city!”’ I really could not appreciate such costly proofs 
of the esteem of those whom, I would have been rejoiced 
to hear had been all engulphed in the Red Sea. Since 
then, the over fondness of my spouse has rapidly dimin- 
ished, and before our loves were blessed with a boy, had 
entirely disappeared. This misfortune happened, even 
though [ paid, without a murmur, for the first month of 
our marriage, fifteen shillings per diem, at least, for 
letters from all her relations and kindred. 

The first month of marriage “ dragged its slow length 
along,” and I returned to my house, but home no longer. 
In my absence I found that there had domiciliated 
themselves there old Mr. Smith and his four sons; for 
so much was Felicia Ophelia entwined in their affec- 
tions, that they could not bear the idea of being sepa- 
rated from her, and therefore—they all came to live with 
me. Nothing could exceed the delight and pleasure of 
my kind-hearted wife at this marked demonstration of 
their attachment to her. She was the first day of our 
return all joy and spirits, and when she could spare 
time from chattering with all her dear, beloved relatives, 
she would recollect herself so far as to speak at me. 
Here again I am greatly afraid I failed in amiability, 
and particularly so when I discovered that no part of 
the house was left unappropriated by the Smiths. My 
study was changed into a sleeping chamber for the old 
gentleman, as it had a fine, healthy, southern aspect. I 
admit it, that to rid myself of them, I, knowing my man, 
and how safe it was to dispute with him, createqd—I 
cannot even say made—a quarrel with the Captain, and 
kicked him out. That evening, to show her resentment, 
my-wife separated from me, and I had the happiness of 
passing it alone, and in the room that the atrocious 
Alexander Julius Cesar had destined to himself; but I 
had to abandon it the next morning, for the gallant 
warrior actually walked in to breakfast, and requested 
of me—nay, insisted—that we should never think of 
the occurrences of the past night, as “no circumstance 
would ever induce him to feel an enmity against the 
husband of his beloved sister!” I resigned myself to 
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my fate in despair, as I saw that my habitation fitted 
the Smiths, as the shell does the snail, and that death 
alone could divide them from each other. 

From the time that my house has been thus colonized 
I have lived in a riot, and breathed in a tumult. My 
estate and fortune are like an hostile country, “laid 
under contribution,” and the Smiths eat and drink as 
if they were “quartering on the enemy.” ‘T'o them are 
offered up hecatombs of oxen, flocks of sheep, and all 
the tribes of birds that fill the air, from the gorgeous 
pheasant to the plain plumaged snipe. The fishes in 
vain seek to hide themselves in the briny deep, or in the 
darkest nook of the most retired streams The Smiths 
bait their hooks, or sink their nets, with my gold, and 
the stately sturgeon is no more secure from them, than 
the diminutive white-bait. Before them the septempli- 
cated coat of proof with which nature has armed the 
turtle, is as weak and fragile as the transparent shell of 
the shrimp. I never yet have seen the Smiths feeding 
(eating gives no idea of their voracity); but I have 
thought that in my case the fable of Cadmus was 
reversed; with him teeth were changed into armed 
men—while, for me, men appear to be changed into 
teeth ! 

Amid all the vexations that I have suffered, I can, 
however wonderful to say, speak in terms of praise of 
one of my brothers-in-law, Mr. William Smith. Bles- 
sings on his name! for I have never seen his long nose 
and wide mouth for two entire years. During all that 
time he has voluntarily vacated his seat, and resigned 
his bed-room. May prosperity attend him in whatever 
land he visits; for I have never beheld him since he 
borrowed my best trotter, my matchless Manton, and 
two of my choicest setters. May he never get tired of 
them, or may my mare break his neck, or some of those 
dear delightful “accidents to sporting gentlemen,” at 
the commencement of every shooting season, cover him, 
instead of a bird, with a double charge of swan shot! 
So as I never look upon him again, I care not whether 
he marries a princess, or is snugly encased in his coffin. 
Even for the short time he has absented himself, I shall 
“love him while living, and respect him when dead.” 
How different, how vastly different is the propriety of 
his conduct, from that of my third brother-in-law, Mr. 
Isaac Newton Smith, who seems to be of the opinion of 
Tristram Shandy’s father, that genius is given with a 
baptismal appellation; and, as a proof of the profundity 
of his thoughts, never deserts my library. 

Reader, I envy you, if you have not married a Smith 
—if you have, then you can feel for my deplorable con- 
dition. 

P. 8. I have just heard that old Smith died suddenly. 
His will has been opened, and instead of bequeathing to 
me the fortune he promised, all he has left me is—his 
blessing! My curse upon the Smiths! 
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OUR FEMALE POETS. 


Tue character of female poetry is every where the 
same, and takes its hue from the character of the female 
mind. Woman, in all that relates to the affections, is 
in the advance of the other sex, and man can never 
compete with her in tenderness, love, or devotion. The 
heart is her home, and in embodying its emotions she 
has no rival in the sterner sex. With a woman love is 
the great object of life: with man it is only the relaxa- 
tion from hardier pursuits. If she is disappointed in 
her affections, she broods over it silently but ceaselessly, 
while man soon forgets it amid the toil and struggles 
of life. The depths of a woman’s intellect are never 
stirred until she has loved, and most of the female poets 
in the language date their fame from the hour when 
some disappointment of the heart wrung from them 
strains of sad, yet touching eloquence, such as no writer 
of the other sex has equalled. From the desolation of 
their domestic hearths, Hemans and Norton rose up, to 
pour forth their melancholy songs. Their hopes of this 
life were shipwrecked ; but from their very agony they 
drew immortal fame. They sang of deathless affection, 
of unrequited love, of domestic bliss, of hopes that were 
gone forever, and the world stopped to listen to the 
strains, awe-struck, wondering, and adoring. 

We do not mean to imply, by these remarks, that 
the female poets of America, have all been bathed in 
this fount of sorrow, or that they have drawn their 
inspiration, as the pelican is said to draw sustenance 
for its young, from their own bleeding bosoms. Far 
from it. We thank God that few of our female poets 
have had to learn the hard lesson of domestic wrong— 
that few of them have been taught to sing by the tor- 
tures of their hearts. We only allude to the subject to 
draw attcntion to the peculiar sensitiveness of a woman’s 
soul, to impress upon our readers that it is not in an 
exhibition of a wide scope of intellect, but in the exqui- 
site delicacy with which the feelings are depicted, that 
the power of female poetry consists. But we can, 
perhaps, better illustrate the subject by quotations from 
the volume before us. In doing this we shall avoid 
the writers most known, and devote our attention to 
those with whom our readers may be supposed to be 
less thoroughly acquainted. Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. 
Ellet, Mrs. Hale, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Embury, Miss 
Gould, and Mrs. Brooks have become household words 
in our country, and any quotation from their works 
would be a repetition of a “thrice told tale.” There 
are other writers, however, less extensively known, and 
to them we shall devote a few leisure moments. 





* Gems from American Female Poets, with brief biogra- 
phical notices, by Rufus W. Griswold—H. Hooker, Phila- 
delphia: 1842. 
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And first for Miss Chandler. This lady was born in 
Wilmington, Delaware, in 1807, and died at Hazelbank, 
the seat of her family, in Michigan, in 1834. Her friends 
published a volume of poems in 1836. “The Devoted” 
is a fine poem, and is suggested by the answer of a 
wife, who, when her husband was implicated in a con- 
spiracy and could not be found, was esked where she 
had hidden him. She answered “I have hidden him in 
my heart, where you may find him.” 


THE DEVOTED. 


Stern faces were around her bent, 
And eyes of vengeful ire, 

And fearfel were the words they spake, 
Of torture, stake, and fire: 

Yet calmly in the midst she stood, 
With eye undimm’d and clear, 

And though her lip and cheek were white, 
She wore no sign of fear. 


“Where is thy traitor spouse ?”’ they said ; 
A half-form’d smile of scorn, 
That curl’d upon her haughty lip, 
Was back for answer borne ;— 
Where is thy traitor spouse? again, 
In fiercer tones, they said, 
And sternly pointed to the rack, 
All rusted o’er with red! 


Her heart and pulse beat firm and free— 
But in a crimson flood, 

O’er pallid lip, and cheek, and brow, 
Rush’d up the burning blood; 

She spake, but proudly rose her tones, 
As when in hall or bower, 

The haughtiest chief that round her stood 
Had meekly own’d their power. 


“« My noble lord is placed within 
A safe and sure retreat” — 

« Now tell us where, thou lady bright, 
As thou would’st mercy meet, 

Nor deem thy life can purchase his— 
He cannot ’scape our wrath, 

For many a warrior’s watchful eye 
Is placed o’er every path. 


«* But thou may’st win his broad estates, 
To grace thine infant heir, 

And life and honor to thyself, 
So thou his haunts declare.” 

She laid her hand upon her heart ; 

e Her eye flash'd proud and clear, 

And firmer grew her haughty tread— 
** My lord is hidden here! 


“ And jf ye seek to view his form, 
Ye first must tear away, 

From round kis secret dwelling-place, 
These walls of living clay!” 

They quail’d beneath her hauzhty glance, 
They silent turn’d aside, 

And left her all unharm’d amidst 
Her loveliness and pride! 


Mrs. Anne Peyne Dinnies, formerly Miss Shackle- 
ford, of Georgetown, S. C., has written many beautiful 
poems. She was married in 1830, to Mr. John C, 
Dinnies, now of St. Louis, Missouri. One of her 
pieces, “The Wife,” beginning with the line “I could 
have stemmed misfortune’s tide,” is deservedly known 
in every hamlet, from one end of the Union to the 
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other. ‘The fact that it is already familiar to our fair 
readers alone prevents us from quoting it. 

Miss Clinch died at the early age of seventeen, but 
left behind her many poems of merit. She was, we 
believe, a native of Albany. We give “A Health!” 


A HEALTH. 


Fill high the cup!—the young and gay 
Are met with bounding hearts to-night ; 
And sunny smiles around us play, 
And eyes are sparkling bright: 
Let wit and song the hours beguile, 
But yet, amid this festal cheer, 
Oh, let us pause to think awhile 
Of him who is not here. 


Fill high the cup !—yet ere its brim 
One young and smiling lip has pressed, 
Oh, pledge each sparkling drop to him 
Now far o’er ocean’s breast! 
The cordial wish each lip repeats, 
By every heart is echoed here; 
For none within this circle beats, 
To whom he is not dear, 


A sudden pause in festive glee— 
What thought hath hushed the sound of mirth, 
Hath checked each heart's hilarity, 
And given to sadness birth? 
Oh! read it in the shades that steal 
Across each animated brow ; 
The wish none utters, yet all feel, 
** Would he were with us now!’ 


Yet chase away each vain regret, 
And let each heart be gay ; 
Trust me, the meeting hour shall yet 
Each anxious thought repay. 
Is not his spirit with us now? 
Yes! whereso’er his footsteps roam, 
The wanderer’s yearning heart can know 
No resting-place—but home! 


Then smile again, and let the song 
Pour forth its music sweet and clear— 
What magic to those notes belong 
Which thus chain every ear! 
Soft eyes are filled with tears—what spell 
So suddenly hath called them there? 
That strain—ah, yes! we know it well ; 
It is his favorite air. 


With every note how forcibly 
Return the thoughts of other days! 

The shaded brow, the drooping eye, 
Are present to our gaze. 

With all around his looks are blent; 
His form, is it not gliding there? 
And was it not Ais voice which sent 

That echo on the air? 


One wish, with cordial feeling fraught, 
Breathe we for him ere yet we part, 
That for each high and generous thought 

That animates his heart, 
That Power which gives us happiness, 
A blessing on his head would pour! 
Oh! could affection wish him less? 
Yet, could we ask for more? 


Mrs. Welby, the “ Amelia” of the Louisville Journal, 
is already well known, especially in the West. She 
was formerly a Miss Coppuck, and was born in St. 
Michael’s, Maryland, in 1821. She was married in 
1838 to her present partner. She is said to excel in 
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every accomplishment, especially in dancing and music, 
and her poetry is characterized every where by passionate 
tenderness, and a fancy the most delicate. We give 
the lines “on seeing an infant sleeping on its mother’s 
bosom,” more because the subject is appropriate than 
because the poetry is the best of Mrs. Welby’s. 


ON SEEING AN INFANT SLEEPING UPON ITS MOTHER’S 
BOSOM. 


It lay upon its mother’s breast, a thing, 
Bright as a dew-drop when it first descends, 
Or as the plumage of an angel's wing 
Where every tint of rainbow-beauty blends; 
It had soft violet eyes, that ’neath each lid 
Half closed upon them, like bright waters shone, 
While its small dimpled hands were slyly hid 
In the warm bosom that it nestled on. 


There was a beam in that young mother’s eye, 
Lit by the feelings that she could not speak, 
As from her lips a plaintive lullaby 
Stirred the bright tresses on her infant’s cheek, 
While now and then with melting heart she prest 
Soft kisses o’er its red and smiling lips— 
Lips, sweet as rose-buds in fresh beauty dress’d 
re the young murmuring bee their honey sips. 


It was a fragrant eve; the sky was full 

Of burning stars, that tremulously clear 
* Shone on those lovely ones, while the low lull 

Of falling waters fell upon the ear; 

And the new moon, like a pure shell of pearl 
Encircled by the blue waves of the deep, 

Lay ’mid the tleecy clouds that love to curl 
Around the stars when they their vigils keep. 


My heart grew softer as I gazed upon 
Phat youthful mother as she soothed to rest 
With a low song her loved and cherished one— 
The bud of promise on her gentle breast ; 
For ’tis a sight that angel ones above 
May stoop to gaze on from their bowers of bliss, 
When Innocence upon the breast of Love 
Is cradled, in a sinful world like this. 


Miss Bogart, of New York, has not written so much 
lately as she did a few years since. “He came too late,” 
is a poem of much feeling. 


HE CAME TOO LATE! 


He came too late!—Neglect had tried 
Her constancy too long; 

Her love had yielded to her pride, 
And the deep sense of wrong, 

She scorned the offering of a heart 
Which lingered on its way, 

Till it could no delight impart, 
Nor spread one cheering ray. 


He came too late!—At once he felt 
That all his power was o er! 

Indifference in her calm smile dwelt, 
She thought of him no more. 

Anger and grief had passed away, 
Her heart and thoughts were free ; 

She met him and her words were gay, 
No’spell had memory. 


He came too late!—The subtle chords 
Of love were all unbound, 

Not by offence of spoken words, 
But by the slights that wound. 
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She knew that life held nothing now 
That could the past repay, 

Yet she disdained his tardy vow, 
And coldly turned away. 


He came too Jate!—Her countless dreams 
Of hope had long since flown; 

No charms dwelt in his chosen themes, 
Nor in his whispered tone. 

And when, with word and smile, he tried 
Affection still to prove, 

She nerved her heart with woman's pride, 
And spurned his fickle love. 


Here is Mrs. Sarah Louisa P. Smith, whose “ White 
Roses” will speak to many a heart, for they breathe all 
the touching eloquence of disappointed love. Mrs. 
Smith was born at Detroit, in June, 1811, and her 
maiden name was Hickman. In 1828 she married 
Mr. 8. J. Smith, then the editor of a literary journal in 
Providence, R. I. She died in 1832, only twenty-one 
years of age. We quote her poem entitled “ White 
Roses.” She has written, however, many other beauti- 
ful poems, among which we instance “'The Fall of 
Warsaw,” and “ The Orphan’s Smile.” 


WHITE ROSES. 


They were gathered for a bridal! 
I knew it by their hue; 
Fair as the summer moonlight 
Upon the sleeping dew. 
From their fair and fairy sisters 
They were borne, without a sigh, 
For one remembered evening 
To blossom and to die. 


They were gathered for a bridal! 
And fastened in a wreath; 

But purer were the roses 
Than the heart that lay beneath; 

Yet the beaming eye was lovely, 
And the coral lip was fair, 

And the gazer ne a and asked not 
For the secret hidden there. 


They were gathered for a bridal! 
Where a thousand torches glistened, 
When the holy words were spoken, 
And the false and faithless listened 
And answered to the vow 
Which another heart had taken, 
Yet he was present then— 
The once loved, the forsaken. 


They were gathered for a bridal! 
And now, now they are dying, 
And young Love at the altar 
Of broken faith is sighing. 
Their summer life was stainless, 
And not like her’s who wore them; 
They are faded, and the farewell 
Of beauty lingers o'er them! 


Mrs. Lawyer, of New York, has written various tales 
and sketches, as well as several poems, among which 
“The Boy and his Angel” is peculiarly meritorious, 
though its melody might, perhaps, be improved. 


THE BOY AND HIS ANGEL. 


“Oh mother, I’ve been with an angel to-day! 

I was out, alone, in the forest at play, 

Chasing after the butterflies, watching the bees, 
And hearing the woodpecker tapping the trees ; 
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So I played, and I played, till, so weary I grew, 

I sat down to rest fn the shade of a a. - 

While the birds sang so sweetly high up on its top, 
I held my breath, mother, for fear they would stop! 
Thus a long while I sat, looking up to the sky, 
And watching the clouds that went hurryin cS. 
When I heard a voice calling just over my head, 
That sounded as if ‘come, oh brother!’ it said ; 
And there, right over the top of the tree, 

Oh mother, an angel was beck ning to me! 


And, ‘ brother!’ once more, ‘come, oh brother!’ he cried, 
And flew on lig! t pinions close down by my side! 

And mother, oh, never was being so bright, 

As the one which then beamed on my wondering sight! 
His face was as fair as the delicate shell, 

His hair down his shoulders in fair ringlets fell, 

With eyes resting on me, so melting with love, 

Were as soft and as mild as the eyes of a dove! 

And somehow, dear mother, I felt not afraid, 

As his hand on my brow he carelessly laid, 

And whispered so softly and gently to me, 

‘Come, brother, the angels are waiting for thee!’ 


“« And then on my forehead he tenderly pressed 

Such kisses—oh, mother, they thrilled through my breast, 
As swiftly as lightning leaps down from on high, 

When the chariot of God rolls along the black sky! 
While his breath, floating round me, was soft as the breeze 
That played in my tresses, and rustled the trees ; 

At last on my head a deep blessing he poured, 

Then enti | his bright pinions and upward he soared! 
And up, up he went, through the blue sky, so far, 

He seemed to float there like a glittering star, 

Yet still my eyes followed his radiant flight, 

Till, lost in the azure, he passed from my sight! 

Then, oh, how I feared, as I caught the last gleam 

Of his vanishing form, it was only a dream! 

When soft voices whispered once more from the tree, 
‘Come, brother, the angels are waiting for thee!’”’ 


Oh, pale grew that mother, and heavy her heart, 

For she knew her fair boy from this world must depart! 
That his bright locks must fade in the dust of the tomb 
Ere the autumn winds withered the summer's rich bloom! 
Oh, how his young footsteps she watched, day by day, 
As his delicate form wasted slowly away, 

Till the soft light of heaven seemed shed o'er his face, 
And he crept up to die in her loving embrace! 

“Oh, clasp me, dear mother, close, close to your breast, 
On that gentle pillow again let me rest! 

Let me once more gaze up to that dear, loving eye, 

And then, oh, methinks, I can willingly die! 

Now kiss me, dear mother! oh, quickly! for see, 

The bright, blessed angels are waiting for me!” 


Oh, wild was the anguish that swept through her breast, 
As the long, frantic kiss on his pale lips she pressed! 
And felt the vain search of his soft, pleading eye, 

As it strove to meet her’s ere the fair boy could die. 
“IT see you not, mother, for darkness and night, 

Are hiding your dear loving face from my sight— 

But I hear your low sobbings—-dear mother, good bye! 
The angels are ready to bear me on high! 

I will wait for you » nay ay oh, tarry not long, 

Lest grief at your absence should sadden my song!” 
He ceased, and his hands meekly clasped on his breast, 
While his sweet face sank down on its pillow of rest, 
Then, closing his eyes, now all rayless and dim, 

Went up with the angels that waited for him! 


Mrs. Esling of Philadelphia, formerly Miss C. H. 
Waterman, has written much and variously. Her best 
poem is “ Brother, Come Home,” but she has written 





many other very elegant metrical effusions, 
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BROTHER, COME HOME. 


Come home, 
Would I could send my spirit o’er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee, 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep 
With these unwearying words of melody ; 
Brother, come home. 


Come home, 
Come to the hearts that love thee, to the eyes 
That beam in brightness but to gladden thine, 
Come where fond thoughts, like holiest incense rise, 
Where cherished memory rears her altar’s shrine ; 
Brother, come home. 


Come home, 

Come to the hearth-stone of thy earlier days, 
Come to the ark, like the o’er-wearied dove, 
Come with the sunlight of thy heart’s warm rays, 
Come to the fire-side circle of thy love; 

Brother, come home. 


Come home, 
It is not home without thee, the lone seat 
Is still unclaimed where thou were wont to be, 
In every echo of returning feet, 
In vain we list for what should herald thee ; 
Brother, come home, 


Come home, 
We've nursed for thee the sunny buds of spring, 
Watched every germ the full-blown flowers rear, 
Seen o’er their bloom the chilly winter bring 
Its icy garlands, and thon art not here 
Brother, come home. 


Come home, 

Would I could send my spirit o’er the deep, 
Would I could wing it like a bird to thee— 
To commune with thy thoughts, to fill thy sleep, 
With these unwearying words of melody ; 

Brother, come home. 


Miss Juliet H. Lewis, the daughter of the Hon. Ellis 
Lewis, of Lycoming county, Pa., began to write at a 
very early age, and has furnished several beautiful 
poems for the various periodicals of the day. We 
believe, even now, she has scarcely attained her eight- 
eenth year. We regret that the volume before us 
furnishes but one specimen (and that not the best) of 
her poetical abilities. The same remark may be made 
of Mrs. Lydia Jane Pierson, a poetess of unusual merit, 
whose prose and metrical compositions have often 
appeared originally in this magazine. Mrs. Pierson 
resides at Liberty, Pa., in a wild, unsettled district. 
Had she possessed the advantages of others, she would 
have rivalled, if not excelled, the best female poets in 
the land. This is high praise, but not undeserved. 

We close with Mrs. Laura M. Thurston, who, though 
a native of New England, is emphatically a western 
woman, having resided for many years in Ohio. Her 
lines “On Crossing the Alleghanies,” are worthy to 
finish this hastily written article. 


ON CROSSING THE ALLEGHANIES. 


I hail thee, Valley of the West, 
For what thou yet shalt be! 

I hail thee for the hopes that rest 
Upon thy destiny! 











Here—from this mountain height, I see 
Thy bright waves floating to the sea, 
Thine emerald fields outspread, 

And feel that in the book of fame, 
Proudly shall thy recorded name 
In later days be read. 
Yet while I gaze upon thee now, 
All glorious as thou art, 
A cloud is resting on my brow, 
A weight upon my heart. 
To me—in all thy youthful pride— 
Thou art a land of cares untried, 
Of untold hopes and fears, 
Thou art—yet not for thee I grieve; 
But for the far-off land I leave, 
I look on thee with tears. 
Oh! brightly, brightly, glow thy skies, 
In summer’s sunny hours! 
The green earth seems a paradise 
Arrayed in summer flowers! 
But oh! there is a land afar 
Whose skies to me are brighter far 
Along the Atlantic shore! 
For eyes beneath their radiant shrine, 
In kindlier glances answered mine— 
Can these their light restore? 
Upon the lofty bound I stand, 
That parts the East and West; 
Before me--lives a fairy land ; 
Behind—a home of rest! 
Here, Hope her wild enchantment flings, 
Portrays all bright and lovely things, 
My footsteps to allure— 
But there, in Memory’s light, I see 
All that was once most dear to me— 
My young heart’s cynosure! 


We cannot dismiss the volume without a word in 
regard to the selections. They bear evidence of a 
hasty compilation, but attest the taste of the editor, 
Mr. Griswold. Incomplete as the volume is, in many 
respects, it is yet the best selection of the poetry of the 
female writers of America which has yet appeared ; and 
had it not been arranged for publication, with only a 
few day’s notice, it would have been infinitely more 
excellent, and have taken rank with “'The Poets and 
Poetry of America,” by the same editor. As an instance 
of the truth of this remark, we may mention that the 
second edition of the work before us is compiled more 
carefully than the first, and contains many beautiful 
poems from authors who were omitted in the earlier 
publication. 

The volume is elegantly bound, and would afford a 
choice gift for the approaching holidays—for by whom 
should the poetry of American female genius be cher- 
ished, if not by the sister sex? We commend this 
little book to them as a “ bright particular star.” It is 
a gem which should be worn in the heart of every true 
American woman, 





THE SOLITARY. 


Loney pilgrim, through a sphere, 
Where thou only art alone, 
Still thou hast thyself to fear, 


Ard can’st hope for help from none. Srer inc. 
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MONMOUTH HARGRAVE. 
A STORY OF THE HEART. 


Ir was in a crowded hall. Thousands had congre- 
gated to pay the tribute of respect and gratitude to the 
aged warrior, whose best days had been spent in the 
service of his country. ‘The magnates of the land were 
there, the young, the lovely, and the beautiful, each and 
all with anxious countenances to behold, perhaps for 
the last time, one of the few remaining links which 
connect the present generation with the sacred remem- 
brance and chivalrous valor of the revolution, His 
young heroism had been tried in that glorious struggle, 
and crowned with immortal glory in the last war. 
Many, many grateful hearts prest around him to catch 
a look at the man, of whom Fame had spoken in deaf- 
ening plaudits. ‘They had learned to lisp his name 
from the cradle, and to think of him as one commanding 
all their love and gratitude. 

Never did I see curiosity so great. It seemed to 
pervade the vast multitude, and to animate them with 
one common impulse. Though the crowd was im- 
mense, silence reigned, like a deity, throughout that 
spacious hall. The feeling was too profound for utter- 
ance. The admiring throng approached with reverence 
the bent form of the once gallant soldier, and pressing 
his hand with fervor, retired in silence, mentally be- 
speaking blessings on his head, now silvered over with 
the frosts of winter. Nor were the fair behind others 
in those grateful manifestations of respect. 

In the foremost rank of that concourse of people, 
stood one who looked upon the pageant with indiffer- 
ence. Not that he was insensible to the emotions of 
gratitude—but that care and grief had made sad inroads 
upon his once buoyant feelings, and had blunted his 
keen perception of the novel and the curious. His 
thoughts were busy in another department than that of 
mere gratitude. Woman in her loveliness was arrayed 
before him, and as he glanced his eye along that brilliant 
line of beauty, it is not strange that he should momen- 
tarily forget the chief, who was occupying all thoughts. 
But he could not help remarking that it was cold and 
inanimate beauty—not such as causes the blood to 
tingle, even to our fingers’ ends, upon first sight. 

I know that I am treading upon disputed ground, 
when I speak of love at first sight. But if it is a con- 
ceded point that we are favorably or unfavorably imprest 
in our passage through the world with those whom we 
accidentally meet—and that we are so there is no gain- 
saying—the whole question is yielded. For there is no 


greater physiognomist than your lover. His very trade 


is to read the face, and to arrive at some opinion of the 
temper, amiability, and loveliness of the object, by 
And the degree of favor, 


closely studying that index. 
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or dislike, determines our love or hate. But leaving 
this disquisition to others who have more time and 
space, we will return to our story. 

He had loved devotedly—truly—but misfortune, with 
its iron heel, had stamped its footprints upon the tablets 
of his heart. It was not in his calculations of the pro- 
bable, that he could meet any being for whom he could 
fee! more than ordinary interest. And yet, he was 
anxiously desirous of finding some one, who could 
warm his heart into newness of life, and bring back 
those delicious transports which he feared were gone, 
and forever. He looked upon it as barely possible that 
he could find such an one. Hence, the coldness and 
indifference with which his eye roamed from face to 
face, and with which he looked upon the brilliant spec- 
tacle before him. Still; there was a latent, and perhaps, 
almost undefined hope, lurking in his bosom, that he 
would again be blessed with visions of happiness. 

Impelled by this feeling, he had sought sociéty where- 
ever it was to be found. He had mingled in the gay 
throng, and forced himself to smile at the pretty nothings 
which greeted him on every hand. But “he smiled in 
such a sort as if he mocked himself.” He attempted 
to join in the merry laugh, but his laugh, so different 
from its former ringing joyousness, would startle him 
like a peal of thunder. Delighting in conversation, he 
would mingle in the general amusement by contributing 
his share, but his voice sounded like the hollow echoes 
of a funeral chamber. His heart was like a withered 
leaf in his bosom. It had no vitality—no sympathy 
with things around him. He lived in society without 
enjoying its blessings. He was miserable in spite of 
himself. Such—such was Monmouth Hargrave. Dis- 
gusted with himself, he would retire, and in gloomy 
melancholy brood over his lurking cares and bitter griefs 
for days. 

Society, at length, became almost hateful to him. It 
was only after rousing himself that he could venture 
into it. On this occasion, he cast his eye again and 
again, along that splendid column of female beauty, 
with the faint hope of finding some token which would 
bring back to him his long lost happiness—some look 
of sympathy and of tenderness, which would send a 
thrill of joy through his heart, and make his existence 
a blessing, not a curse. With a sigh, he shook his 
head, as if in utter despair. To him, all appeared to be 
devoid of true and genuine feeling. There was nothing 
but pretensions and heartless insincerity. No heart !— 
no nature !—no soul! 

I was standing close at his side, and heard his heart 
broken sigh. My acquaintance was of that intimate 
character which let me into the secret workings,of his 
soul. I knew the uppermost wish of his heart was to 
find some woman who could love him with her whole 
soul. Such a gentle being, made of creation’s best, it was 
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his desire to win, and wed—some one, who possessed 
noble and generous feelings, an enlarged and liberal 
heart, true and undissembled amiability, and an intellect 
as expansive as the universe. I knew this, more from 
my knowledge of his character, than from any positive 
assurances, and when I saw him turn away after his 
fruitless search, I thought the iron of despair entered 
deeper into his soul. 

At length I felt he grasped my arm as if in a vice. 
“ Whot who, in the name Heaven, is that lady, with 
light brown hair?” said my friend, in a frenzy of mad- 
ness. “I must know who she is,” continued he, “for 
she is an angel. I could not have overlooked her—no! 
no! She must have just entered the hall. By Heaven 
I would give worlds to know who she is.” 

His gestures became so violent, and his whispers 
so loud, that I begged him to control himself, lest we 
should be exposed. “Exposed,” said he, “what care 
I for the phantom, exposure? Have I not diligently 
searched over one fourth of the globe to find just such 
a being? Look at her eye, large, soft, and hazel—her 
mouth, all sweetness and delicacy—her countenance, 
cheerful and lovely—her air, elegant and accomplished 
—her grace, polished and refined—her form, symmetry 
itself—her- Pe 

“Hold! hold!” said I, interrupting him. “This is 
no place for your new-born rapture. Have done with 
your jingling epithets. Put a bridle upon your wild 
impetuosity. Be advised, and observe her well, but be 
silent.” 

Monmouth Hargrave was breathless with the praises 
of the new star which had so unexpectedly risen in the 
firmament of his destiny. He was in a fever of anxiety. 
He trembled in the fearful apprehension that she would 
escape him. Whilst drinking in, with intoxicating de- 
light, the rich draughts from her large, lustrous eye, her 
conductor approached her. At that moment she recog- 
nised a female acquaintance in the rear of the chair 
of thé venerable chieftain. Her countenance at once 
seemed illuminated with joy. She advanced rapidly, 
yet gracefully, to shake the hand of her friend. 

“There is nature for you—there is soul—there is 
heart,” said Monmouth Hargrave. “There are those 
imperishable qualities for which I have searched so long. 
No cold formality—no prim precision—no studied ele- 
gance—but the outpourings of a heart, true to the 
glowing feelings of nature.” 

But ere he had time to speak further, her conductor 
led her to the aged soldier, and in an under tone whis- 
pered an introduction. We strained our ears to catch 
the name, but our distance was too great. The chief 
gazed, for a moment, in fixed admiration. His eye 
lighted up, for a second, with the fire of youth. She 
affectionately took his hand, and while her soul swelled, 
under the proud recollection of his many chivalrous 
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deeds, she gracefully bent forward and imprinted a holy 
kiss upon his weather-beaten brow. Monmouth Har- 
grave riveted his distended eyes upon her, and she 
reddened to the temples. With moistened eye and 
brimfal heart, she turned hastily away, and left the 
crowded hall. 

My friend appeared to be wrapt in thought. The 
scene had past like enchantment before him. He was 
at length restored to consciousness and despair—for 
the idol of his soul had disappeared, like a being from 
another and a brighter world, leaving no trace behind. 

With the impulsive feelings of his nature, when 
properly roused, he rushed upon the portico, just in 
time to catch the outlines of a lady as she sprang into 
her carriage. 

“By Heaven it is she. 
form any where,” he said. 

“For God’s sake, have some prudence—do you not 
see that we are overheard?” said I, stopping him in his 
full career. 

He hurried me along in the wake of the fast whirling 
vehicle, despite of my remonstrances. It disappeared 
behind the houses—and again appeared. At last it 
stopped at a house just in sight, and as she was handed 
up the steps, Hargrave caught another look at her magic 
form. 

« Now that I know her whereabout,” he said anima- 
tedly, “let us devise some scheme for an introduction. 
As she is housed she will not leave the city, but go to 
the levee. I will meet her there at all hazards. Let 
us away to prepare for it.” As my friend ceased talking 
we entered our hotel. 

I busied myself on the streets to ascertain the name 
of that enchanting fair one. I was not long left to 
conjecture. She was the beautiful and accomplished 
Lucretia Fordyce. There was a striking similarity 
between the general outlines of her touching history 
and that of Monmouth Hargrave. The thread of their 
lives had been colored in the dark stream of misfortune. 
She had bowed, like the lily, broken down by the rude 
storm to the wild tempest of calamity. Her young 
affections had been crushed by the relentless hand of 
the destroyer. She had wept bitter tears over the lost 
and loved. 

I shall never forget the anguish with which Hargrave 
received the brief history of her who had played such 
fantastic tricks with his heart. He had fallen violently 
in love at first sight, without knowing with whom. His 
whole soul was absorbed with the delicious feeling. He 
had wooed the return of the all-transporting emotions of 
love, with a constant and unswerving devotion. The 


I would know her graceful 


afflicted never waited for the troubling of the waters 
with more pious patience. And when he felt his heart 
flutter with those pleasurable sensations, he hugged 
himself with all the rapture of a new delight. His 
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was the frenzy of the soul—the uncalculating and 
undoubting passion of a frank, honest, and yet, perhaps, 
too impulsive heart. 

The information that she was a widow threw him all 
aback. His lip quivered—the blood rushed to his face. 
I saw the struggle that was going on in his breast. It 
heaved like a tumultuous sea. For an hour he spoke 
not, but with a hurried stride paced the floor in the 
agony of despair. He had said foolishly that he would 
never wed a widow. But when were even the strongest 
resolutions, in the way of that resistless torrent, love, 
much less the crude, the idle, and the undigested expres- 
sions of the moment. 

“ By Heaven,” he at length exclaimed, “I was a fool 
to have a prejudice against the stricken in heart, and 
the blasted in hope.” The cloud upon his brow floated 
away, and left the smiles of Heaven reposing in its 
stead. “I will see her to-night at the levee, at all 
events. Her afflictions have hallowed and consecrated 
her. I had wished a heart untainted by the mildew of 
gtief—but the hand of an unseen power is visible in 
this.” 

To the levee we went, but not till late. The apart- 
ments were crowded to excess. Hundreds of both sexes 
were congregated; I might almost say, literally packed, 
in a few small rooms, There were sparkling eyes of 
every hue, and lovely forms of every shape. It was the 
high festival of beauty—joy beamed from every eye, and 
smiles wreathed every face. Delight was depicted on 
every countenance, and pleasure sat regent in every 
breast. 

“Come,” said Monmouth Hargrave, “we will insti- 
tute a search for ‘lady mine.’” So dense was the 
crowd that the only way of advancing, was by edging 
through side ways. We ranged from parlor to hall— 
from hall to chamber—from basement to attic—but in 
vain—all in vain. That strange, yet familiar face, could 
no where be found. The impression was too indelibly 
engraven upon my friend’s heart to’ be forgotten. Many 
told us she was there, and the bright centre of attraction. 
But ere they could point the place, she had vanished, 
like lightning amid the storm. After hours of anxious 
search, we were informed that she had left for the 
theatre. To the theatre we hurried. Like wave suc- 
ceeding wave, so does disappointment succeed disap- 
pointment. From the theatre she had gone to her 
boarding-house. 

“ Better luck next time,” said I. 

“Better luck, indeed,” said Monmouth Hargrave, 
fretted with his failure. “I tell you that I have a pre- 
sentiment, good luck will never come of this chase. 
You need not smile in derision, I am not superstitious, 
But ‘coming events cast their shadows before.’ Thus 
—thus will she ever elude me when my hopes are 
brightest. And yet, will I win her, with the spirit of 
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valor and true love, though the stern hand of destiny 
hold me back. Mine—mine, she must be—or solitary 
and alone will I mark my weary way upon the broad 
earth till death closes the scene.” 

Time flew as on angels’ wings. Monmouth Hargrave 
found himself, after the lapse of three months, by the 
side of the young, the admired, and beloved Lucretia 
Fordyce. No longer the victim of gloomy forebodings, 
his soul was laved in the more genial waters of all con- 
fiding love. Her small white hand was left unresist- 
ingly in his. It was one of those hands which time 
changes not, but which remains beautiful to the last. 
How many burning kisses he imprinted upon it! Har- 
grave could have listened forever to the music of her 
voice, and the rich and glowing imagery of her words. 
There was a charm in her chaste pronunciation, and her 
enchanting tones which had an almost magical influence 
upon him. 

Thoughts were too busy, on this occasion, for ex- 
tended speech. His soul for a moment, in anticipation 
of success, seemed to fold its wings in tranquil bliss like 
a bird upon its perch. At length, imprinting a more 
fervid kiss than ever upon that delicate hand, he poured 
out his soul in: an impassioned strain of undissembled 
feeling which thrilled to her heart. Her head sank on 
his bosom: she-murmured his name; and when Mon- 
mouth Hargrave left her that evening it was as her 
affianced husband. 

« And do you believe in presentiments now?” said I, 
a few months later, in allusion to his remark made on 
the night he had sought her at the levee and theatre in 
vain. ; 

“No, no,” he replied, laughing, “but come and see 
us. Mrs. Hargrave has been my wife three months, 
and I love her better every day. Her’s is the soul of an 
angel in a human form.” 

What a change in Monmouth Hargrave! 
had done all this. 


And love 


SONNET. 


VERSE cannot say how beautiful thou art, 

How glorious the calmness of thine eyes, 

Full of unconquerable energies, 

Telling that thou hast acted well thy part. 

No doubt nor fear thy steady faith can start, 

No thought of evil dare come nigh to thee, 
Who hast the courage meek of purity, 

The self-stayed greatness of a loving heart, 
Strong with serene, enduring fortitude ; 
Where’er thou art, that seems thy fitting place, 
For not of forms, but Nature, art thou child; 
And lowest things put on a noble grace 

When touched by ye, oh patient, Ruth-like, mild 
And spotless hands of earnest womanhood. LowE.t. 
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AGNES WALTHAM. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Pur on your thick shoes, my love, when you go 
out,” said Mrs. Waltham to her daughter, as the latter 
rose to dress for a promenade. 

“Oh! mamma, they are so clumsy,” was the reply of 
Agnes. 

“But, my dear, the pavements are yet damp from 
yesterday’s rain, and you know you are peculiarly 
susceptible to cold.” 

“But I will walk on the sunny side, and not stop 
a minute to talk. Indeed, indeed there is no danger. 
Miss Beresford, who is to call for me, always wears so 
neat a shoe—I should be ashamed to go with her if I 
had on those thick boots.” 

The discussion continued for some time longer, but 
ended, as discussions between fond mothers and plead- 
ing daughters too often do, in the surrender of the 
parent. Agnes tripped off toarray herself for the walk, 
and soon departed, all radiant with smiles. She was 
absent until twilight. ~ 

“How fine a color you have~ta-night,” said her 
doting father, “exercise has called a bloom to your 
cheek—ah !” he continued teasingly, “Edward ought 
to be here now—he would be charmed with the bril- 
liancy of your complexion.” 

Agnes turned away blushing, for Edward was her 
affianced lover, and their marriage was to take place the 
ensuing spring. 

In the evening Edward came, and he too remarked 
the high bloom in the cheek of Agnes. . 

“T have been taking a walk,” she answered, in reply 
to an allusion he made to it, “and the bracing air has 
called an unwonted color to my cheek. You know 
you have often told me that we American ladies never 
take sufficient exercise, and that therefore, as a class, 
we are wan and sickly looking.” 

“True—but your bloom seems almost unnaturally 
high, and I would have attributed it to a fever were 
you not in such a flow of spirits. Have you not been 
walking out again with thin shoes?” 

Agnes looked down, and said nothing. 

“Dear Agnes,” said her lover, after a pause, “ why 
will you be so imprudent? You know yonr constitu- 
tion is none of the strongest, and a slight cold, caught 
by such thoughtlessness as this, often ends in consump- 
tion.” 

“But none of our family are consumptive,” quickly 
retorted Agnes, looking up; and laying her hand on 
Edward’s arm, she continued smiling with bewitching 
sweetness, “there, now, dismiss your fears—I never felt 
better in my life, and as for colds, why, I have had 
them a thousand times.” 
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There was a look of deep seriousness on the lover’s 
face as he replied, 

“A cold, Agnes, from its very slightness, is our most 
insidious enemy. If we are attacked with any serious 
disease—a fever, the pleurisy, an inflammation of the 
throat—we ask the advice of a physician at once, or at 
least apply those remedies which we know to be efficient 
in the case. The consequence is that we combat the 
disorder before it has become firmly seated, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, save our life. But with a cold we 
pursue a different treatment. It seems so slight a thing 
that we laugh at it and leave it to cure itself, nor do 
we awake from our delusion, although the cough, 
attending the cold, may continue for a month. By and 
bye, however, we begin to feel a pain in the breast, and 
our cough increases until it racks our frame by day, and 
deprives us of that rest which is so necessary at night. 
Now perhaps we begin to think there may be something 
serious in our cold, and we proceed at once te use severe 
remedies. Perhaps we are cured, and, if so, we grow 
ten times more careless, because we have experienced, 
in our case, that it is possible to neglect a cold, and yet 
eventually cure it. We become fool-hardy, until finally 
we take cold again, neglect it as we did before, and fall 
victims to consumption, in spite of our desperate efforts, 
when it is too late, to shake off our cold. How many 
of both sexes—the talented, the beautiful, the young— 
have we seen thus go down to the grave! How many 
a young man and blooming maiden, if asked, on their 
death-bed, why ‘they were so early hurried to the 
tomb?’ might answer, ‘because we neglected a slight 
cold!’ Look over the records of the Health offices of 
our cities, and you will find that nearly one third of the 
adults die of consumption—and nine-tenths of the vic- 
tims to this death fall a prey to the insidious approach 
of a slight cold. How often have we conversed on this 
subject, and yet, dear Agnes, you are still imprudent.” 

He ceased, for the sound of sobbing met his ear, and 
bending over Agnes—for she had turned away her head 
—he saw that she was weeping. The lover was melted. 
He felt that he was right, but he could not resist those 
tears. He drew her tenderly toward him. 

“Forgive me, dearest,” he said soothingly, “I spoke, 
perhaps, too harshly ; but I did not mean to hurt your 
feelings. Come, let us forget what has past; and I will 
hear you play that new march I brought you the other 
evening.” 

Alas! that the giving so needful a lesson should be a 
thing for which pardon should be asked. 

The following morning Agnes had a slight head-ache, 
but it was attributed by her fond mother to what her, 
lover had said the evening before, and to a sleepless 
night passed in consequence of it. 

“ Agnes, you have a slight cold,” said her father, at 
the tea-table, “don’t you think so?” 
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“Oh! no, pa,” she answered gaily, “I only coughed 
because I foolishly ran down stairs.” 

“ Well I hope not,” was the parent’s reply. 

That evening Edward did not come, as he was 
engaged in transacting important business; but the 
ensuing day brought him to Mr. Waltham’s parlor. 
He noticed that Agnes had a slight cough, but remem- 
bering the events of his last visit, he said nothing. 
Nor, on a second visit, when the cold still continued, 
did he venture to expostulate by words, though he could 
not restrain a look. 

“You must do something for that cold,” said her 
father, on the ensuing morning, “I heard you coughing 
violently after you retired, and, when I awoke in the 
night, you were still coughing. It may become a 
serious matter. I would advise you to remain in for a 
few days, and commit yourself to your mother as a 
nurse. These colds ought not to be trified with.” 

“Oh! papa, it is nothing,” replied Agnes, “and will 
soon cure itself. Besides it is impossible for me to stay 
at home—you know I am to be bridesmaid for Miss 
Henrickson, and she will be married to-morrow—how 
could you have forgotten it ?” 

“We often forget such things, important as they are 
to young ladies,” answered her father, smiling, “but 
since you can’t remain at home, you must take extraor- 
dinary care of yourself.” 

“Oh! that I will do—never fear. And don’t alarm 
yourself about my cold, dear papa,” said Agnes, throw- 
ing her arms about his neck, and fondly kissing him, 
“I declare you and Edward are enough to frighten 
one.” 

The wedding of her friend took place, and was 
followed by a round of parties, for the winter was 
unusually gay, and the friends of the married couple 
vied with each other in the splendor and number of 
their entertainments. Night after night Agnes was 
out until one and two o’clock at these assemblages. 
Her parents no longer took notice of her cold, and 
nothing, therefore, was said about it, but could they 
have heard, in the night, the efforts of their daughter 
to stifle a cough, lest it should awaken them, they 
would have been seriously alarmed. Even Edward 
was scarcely aware that she had a cough, so perseve- 
ringly did she check every manifestation of it in his 
presence. And thus two fatal months passed on. 

One night she had been dancing in a crowded room, 
and, when she ceased. the heat was so excessive that 
she ran to a window for a moment’s breath of air. Her 
partner was a thoughtless young man, who, like herself, 
saw no imprudence in the act, but remained talking 
with her, while the refreshments were handed, and until 
the next set was called. Unfortunately her lover was 


not present, having been detained by imperative business. 
She often sought the window during the evening, but 
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the consequences began to show themselves as soon as 
she left the roompto retire. Before she reached home a 
violent shivering Seized her, and she went,to bed really 
ill; but, conscious of her imprudence, and hoping to feel 
better in the morning, she did not awake her’parents. 

In the morning she had a violent head-ache, attended 
with pain; and was forced to confess herself really ill. 
She was now penitent, and willing to submit to the 
application of any remedy. 

Medicines were immediately resorted to, and appa- 
rently with success, for her fever was broken, and before 
long she was able to resume her ordinary duties in the 
house, though it was not deemed prudent, as yet, to 
suffer her to go out in the evenings. Edward was an 
anxious attendant at her side, while she remained a 
prisoner in the house, and nothing couid exceed the 
delicacy with which he anticipated her every wish. He 
never alluded to her imprudence, but his mournful look 
of unavoidable reproach when he first heard of her 
thoughtlessness, haunted her memory, and she resolved 
never again to disregard his advice. But alas! the 
opportunity to shew her obedience to his wishes was 
deferred from day to day ; for a violent cough had made 
its appearance, simultaneously with her fever, and though 
the latter had been broken, the former still remained. 
Remedy after remedy was tried, but in vain. At length 
the family began to be alarmed. Physicians were now 
called in, though secretly, lest Agnes should be fright- 
ened, and their opinions listened to with beating hearts. 
They recommended various remedies, which were eagerly 
tried; but all failed. Winter was now fast approaching, 
and a warmer climate was hinted at, though the physi- 
cians still said they hoped it was not a case of con- 
sumption. To Cuba accordingly Mr. and Mrs. Waltham 
took their only child. Edward could not accompany 
them, but he promised to write by every packet, and 
parted from them with a heavy heart. 

The winter months dragged slowly away, during 
which Edward received weekly letters from Cuba, 
sometimes holding out hope and sometimes breathing 
almost despair. His spirits begun to fall. .Spring was 
now at hand—that spring in which he and Agnes were 
to have been married—and gloomy forebodings took 
possession of his heart. One evening he suddenly 
received a message that the Walthams had returned 
and wished to see him. With a trembling heart he 
hastened to their dwelling, and rushed, mad with fears, 
into Agnes’ sick room, almost without being announced. 
Oh! the sight that met his eyes. Pale, and worn to a 
skeleton, yet with the lustrous eye and crimson cheek 
of the consumption, Agnes Waltham met the eye of her 
lover, who had parted with her, when she wore at least 
the appearance of health. The change was too much 
for him, he staggered to a chair, and for some minutes 
could not speak. Her parents wept aloud. 
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Edward at length found courage to look on Agnes 
again. She was deeply affected, and seemed also unable 
to speak, But oh! the look of earnest pleading, of deep, 
unchanging love with which she regarded her lover. 

“Edward,” at length said Agnes, speaking with 
difficulty, and extending her wan hand, “I am dying, 
and I have long known it. To my fate I am resigned. 
My only wish has been to reach home, and ask your 
forgiveness ere I go hence. Had I followed your coun- 
sels ; had I been less careless of my health, I would now 
have been well, and we would all have been happy. 
But the deed is done. I hope my heavenly father,” she 
continued, raising her meek eyes above, “has forgiven 
me, and now I seek your pardon 

“Oh! do not speak of it. God knows I have nothing 
to forgive,” and he sobbed like a child. 

“Yes! I have been sinful—vanity forebade me to do 
as you wished, and now J reap as I have sown. Oh! 
that fatal pride of dress. What matters it in the grave 
to which I am going in,what I have been decked while 
here. But do not weep for me,” here a violent fit of 
coughing seized her, and for some minutes she could 
not speak. All wept. At length she gained strength 
to say, 

“May God bless you, dear, dear Edward! 
sometimes think of me when I am gone?” 

“Yes! yes! day and.night, my own Agnes!” and he 
sobbed aloud. 

She smiled—and it was an angel’s smile—as she 
replied, 

“Father, Edward—give me your hands—mother, 
dear mother, kiss me! I can now die happy. Fare- 
well,” and, almost before they were aware of it, her 
gentle spirit had departed. 

Reader! my tale has a moral. 
God’s blessing, profit by it. 





You will 


May you, with 
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BY J. TOMLIN, ESQ. 





Lapy, we part to meet no more !— 

Thy smiles and all thy magic art, 
Like winds upon a rocky shore, 

Will come—but not to move the heart! 
Thy tears will fall—but, like the shower, 
That drips upon a withered flower,— 
The water cannot from its gloom 
Awake to life its early bloom, 

Or give it when its bloom has fled, 

One life-like glow of crimson red! 

Thy tears will fall as fast as showers 
That wet the stems of summer flowers, 
But never, Lady, will they give 

Again life’s tranquil hours to live, 

Nor steal from out the troubled breast 
The throes that rob it of its rest! 





THE 





THE TWO SISTERS; 
OR, DOMESTIC DUTIES. 
BY C. P. HALL. 


Nort more than five miles from the city of Philadel- 
phia, on the banks of the Schuylkill, stands a princely 
mansion ; and the traveller, as he approaches it, is imme- 
diately struck with the regularity and beauty of its 
outward appearance, and the taste that has been dis- 
played by some fair hand, in the admirable arrangement 
of the flowers and various kinds of shrubbery, with 
which the space in front is ornamented. 

It was one of those delicious mornings with which 
we are often blessed in early spring, that T was induced 
to take a walk along the bank of the Schuylkill. AsI 
strolled onward, I was lured to proceed by the continued 
variety that presented itself to my view. At one side 
was Fairmount, the river laving its base—on the other 
side were the wooded slopes that skirt the western bank 
of the stream. One moment my attention would be 
drawn to some sail that moved majestically on the still 
waters: the next it would be called to the wood, where 
the many harbingers of spring were warbling their 
melodious notes. With such incentives I was led along, 
until I found myself in sight of the mansion that I have 
had occasion to mention. My curiosity became excited 
and I resolved to proceed. A few minutes walk brought 
me in front of the house, when my attention was drawn 
to a voice which I knew to be that of a lady singing. 
Looking up, I saw a face so lovely, that, for a moment, 
I almost believed myself dreaming. The features were 
nearly hid from view, by the rich auburn hair which 
hung in graceful ringlets, and nearly covered her neck 
of snowy whiteness. Her cheek was slightly tinged 
with a roseate hue, while her rich, dark eye did not 
diminish her beauty. I saw, by a small watering pot 
which she held in her hand, that she was watering the 
plants. When she looked up, the second time, her eye 
caught mine. As soon as she saw that I was observing 
her she silenced her voice, and continued her occupation. 
At this instant a gentleman, whom I took to be her 
parent, approached; and imagine my surprise when I 
recognised in him an old friend, who had been exten- 
sively engaged in mercantile pursuits, and had now 
retired from the busy scenes of life to enjoy himself in 
the bosom of his family. I shall introduce him to my 
readers under the assumed name of Richardson. After 


the usual salutations, and an introduction to his daughter 
—for my conjecture had been right—I entered into con- 
versation with him. A half hour was agreeably spent, 
when I took my leave, highly gratified with my visit. 
I soon became, as it were, a constant visiter at his 





house. The family consisted of himself, wife, and two 
daughters, Mary and Julia; and at the time of my story | 
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they were at that age when woman’s charms appear 
most brilliant. My readers have learned ere this that 
one was handsome; the other, if possible, exceeded her 
sister in point of beauty, but the qualities that were 
possessed by Julia, although she was not as handsome 
as Mary, made her seem more brilliant in the society in 
which they were both known. Being the children of 
wealthy parents, we should suppose, at least, that the 
mother would not choose to teach them domestic duties. 
Not so. This important female knowledge, she endea- 
vored to instill into them. In the case of Julia she 
succeeded, but in that of Mary she failed: The delight 
of the latter was in popular music, in dancing, and in 
all the lighter and more ephemeral accomplishments. 
Julia, on the contrary, early became acquainted with 
those household duties which tend, more than all the 
fashionable accomplishments of the day, to educate 
woman for the province of a wife and mother. In vain 
the mother argued to Mary that riches sometimes take 
wings and fly away! Mary always replied, “I shall 
not learn, for I shall never marry a man, unless he is 
able to support me, and support me too without work, 
and what use is there in making a domestic of myself, 
when there are always plenty to be had. What! de- 
scend to the kitchen.” 

A few years passed, and suitors had offered and sued 
often the hand of each of the sisters, and had as often 
been rejected ; until a person was introduced to Mary as 
Mr. Augustus Hamilton, a man possessed of considerable 
beauty, no small amount of information, extravagantly 
fond of every kind of amusement, and withal possessed 
of a fortuné-in fact he was what the world generally 
term a gentleman, and such a person as Mary had long 
been endeavoring to become acquainted with. After a 
courtship of about two years, he led to the altar the 
lovely Mary Richardson. All remarked what a happy 
couple they were, and how well matched, for both were 
handsome, both possessed of wealth. In a month they 
were settled in a splendid mansion on Chesnut street, 
and as the views of Mrs. Hamilton were what is called 
aristocratic, every thing must be in. keeping with the 
house in which they lived, and also with the society in 
which they moved. The house was accordingly fur- 
nished in magnificent style ; and large parties followed 
each other in quick succession. Mr. Hamilton, although 
possessed of ample megns for their present enjoyment, 
was in a mercantile business, and subject, therefore, to 
all the fluctuations of commerce. He was little aware 
that the cloud of adversity was so soon to shroud him 
and the happy partner of his bosom in gloom. After 
living in the enjoyment of all that heart could wish for 
several years, it was ascertained that the liabilities of 
the house of Hamilton and Dresden were more thar 
they could meet, and the feelings of Mr. Hamilton can 
be better imagined than described on the evening that 
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he related to his wife their circumstances, and added 
that they should have to leave the house where they 
then resided, and take up their abode in some more 
humble dwelling in a more retired part of the city. 
Accordingly a house was procured, in the district called 
Kensington, and Mrs. Hamilton left, athough with great 
reluctance, her magnificent mansion where, a few months 
before, wealth and affluence had held unbridled sway. 
But she did leave it, and when she came, as it were, into 
a new sphere, and had personally to provide for her 
own house, she then saw the great advantage of knowing 
how to superintend it. But, as she could not do this, 
Mr. Hamilton was obliged to procure a servant, much 
against his own inclination; but it could not be avoided, 
and accordingly one was obtained?. Mrs. Hamilton 
tried, in every way in her power, to contribute to her 
husband’s happiness; but it appeared to her that she 
could not; for he would come home and appear dé 
sed in spirits; and very seldom (as he thought) did 
find his wife ready to greet him with a smile. Her 
sullen and morose disposition, coupled with the idea 
that she was not competent to take charge of her own 
house, made him feel unhappy. Often when he came 
home hurried, dinner would not be ready. It went 
on in this manner for some time; until, coming home 
one day, after having had more to trouble him than 
usual, and not finding dinner ready at the usual time, 
he broke out into a violent passion, and left the house. 
The first blow had been struck, and with it had gone 
their happiness. Alas! Hamilton could not enjoy him- 
self in his wife’s society, for he believed that she did not 
try to contribute to his happiness. He soon began to 
resort to the haunts of vice, and thence to the intoxica- 
ting bowl, for the purpose of drownirig previous sorrow. 
The consequences soon followed. His crime was visited 
on his family, and they were discarded by their former 
friends and relatives. Here, we will leave them, and go 
back to the house of Richardson. 

The hand of Julia, meantime, had been sought and 
gained, by a person who possessed the real qualities of 
a gentleman. He did not enjoy wealth, beauty, nor 
accomplishments, yet his good sense, sound mind, and 
forgiving disposition won him the good-will and esteem 
of all who knew him. About a year after the wedding 
of Mary, Julia was led to the altar by Mr. Charles 
Sebring. He moved, with his lovely wife, to a small 
town in the state of New Jersey, and entered upon a 
mercantile life. He procured a small, but neat house, 
and, as his wife was well acquainted with all domestic 
duties, his expenses were consequently quite small. 
When his daily labor was over, sweet would be his 
thoughts of meeting his lovely wife at the door, with a 
smile to greet him. His home was of all places the 
most dear to him—for it ever wore a neat and cheerful 
aspect, Yn gourse of time his business increased, 
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and he had accumulated property. Then he resolved to 
remove to Philadelphia, and enter into a more extensive 
business. Accordingly, the following spring found them 
in a neat, and handsome residence in that commercial 
mart. By economy Charles Sebring became a wealthy 
man. For years, however, they had heard nothing of 
Mary or her husband, for after he had been discarded 
by his friends in consequence of his dissolute habits, 
Hamilton had disappeared, leaving no clue to his resi- 
dence. Mr. and Mrs. Sebring had often endeavored to 
discover his retreat and that of his family, but in vain. 
At length, one night, as Charles was returning from his 
store, he saw a number of boys collected around some 
object, and, on approaching, he observed a person very 
much intoxicated. At first sight, he thought he would 
leave him, at the next moment he thought he might 
possibly render him some assistance; and accordingly . 
approached him. Imagine his surprise on finding that 
it was his own brother-in-law, Augustus Hamilton. 
Yes! although that d@hieek had lost its roseate hue, 
although that voice had become harsh and brutal, there 
was still enough to tell that the inebriate was the once 
wealthy suitor of Mary. Charles raised him up, and 
conveyed him to his home, if home it might be called, 
which was a small hovel in a narrow, dirty alley in the 
suburbs of the city. But what a sight met his eye! 
The furniture of the room consisted of two old chairs, 
one or two wooden stools, a part of a bed, and scarcely 
covering enough to shelter them; while on the hearth 
there lay a few expiring embers. The inmates of the 
room were a woman about half clothed, with one small 
child earnestly imploring its mother to give it something 
to eat. In that wan frame he recognised his wife’s 
sister. He could not refrain, but bursting into tears, 
turned and left the house. But the entreaties of that 
child still sounded in his ear; he stopped and purchased 
some necessaries, ordered them sent around; and then 
hastened home, for he was somewhat later than usual, 
His wife sat at the window, watching his return, and as 
he entered, and she pressed her lips to his, he thanked 
God that he had shown his mercy and loving kindness 
to him in providing him such a partner for life! He 
appeared solemn and melancholy, and as his lovely wife 
sat down beside him, she looked up, and, with a smile 
upon her face, said, 

“Charles what is the matter? have I done any thing 
to offend you?” 

He said “no,” and promised that soon she should 
know all. When morning came he requested her to 
take a walk! She consented, and he bent his steps 
immediately to the place where he had been the evening 
before, resolved to know the worst. As they entered 
the alley, Julia remarked, 

“ Why, Charles, where are you going? there cannot 
certainly be any body here that you want to see!” 
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« Yes, there is,” he replied, “1 always want to help 
the poor and:needy.” 

“Pardon me, Charles, pardon me,” said she, “how 
glad I am that we have come.” By this time they had 
reached the door. He resolved to enter without knock- 
ing, and accordingly taking his wife by the hand he 
walked in. As Julia entered she cast her eyes around 
her, and what a sight met her gaze! She stood for a 
moment, as it were, motionless; throwing her eyes on 
the woman, she exclaimed, “ Charles—my sister—my 
sister—my only sister,” and the next moment they were 
in each others arms. Many and bitter were the tears 
that were shed upon each others bosom. In a short time 
they relaxed their grasp; when it was found that Mary 
had fainted. Charles instantly procured assistance, had 
her and her daugh nveyed to his own home, where 
she had all the attention that was required. She soon 
regained her health. His next purpose was to find her 
husband. . This, with some difficulty, he succeeded in 
doing, after which he broughtihian to his own home. 

By the blessing of Providenee Mr. Hamilton, in a 
few months, reformed. He then related to us, as far as 
memory served him, the sufferings of his family, and the 
history of his own career in vice since we left him in 
our story. In a short time after these events had trans- 
pired, Mr. Hamilton, now the husband of a happy wife, 
associated himself in business with his brother, and in 
a few years was blessed again with wealth. 

Mrs. Hamilton will never bring up her lovely daughter 
except in habits of industry and economy, though she 
will not forget to instil into her those graces which 
shine so brilliant in woman, for a knowledge of domestic 
duties and all the graces of a lady are not incompatible. 
* Had I not neglected my household cares,” Mrs. Ham- 
ilton was wont to say, “I should never have passed 
through what I have, and now I am thankful that I 
have a kind brother, a kind sister, and a kind husband. 
I have learnt this lesson—always bring up a daughter 
in such a manner that she may be competent to take 
charge of her own house, regardless of what may be her 
situation in life.” 
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Sue stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasp’d by the golden light of morn, 
Like the sweetheart of thé sun 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 
On her cheek an autumn flush, 
Deeply ripened :—such a blush 

In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn. 
Round her eyes her tresses fell, 
Which were blackest none could tell ; 
But long lashes veil’d a light, 


That had else been all too bright. Hoop. 
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THE LADY CLARA. 


BY J. H. DANA. 


My friend Beaumont was the descendant of one of 
the oldest and proudest families of England, his fore- 
fathers having fought at Cressy, Poictiers, and, for aught 
I know, at Hastings itself. He could trace his descent 
from one silk and ermine clad earl to another, and then, 
through a long succession of steel clad barons, up to a 
certain Rolla Beaumont of Normandy, who, in his turn, 
had a whole army of sea-kings for ancestors at his back. 
If blood, therefore, could do any thing for a man, Beau- 
mont was charged to the brim with it. But alack a 
day! blood will not put meat into one’s mouth; and 
so Dick knew to his cost. The earldom—never very 
rich at the best—had been growing poorer and poorer 
through a long series of generations, like an old spin- 
ster becoming thinner and more angular with every — 
year, and now the estates scarcely afforded a decent 
competence to the proud elder brother of Dick, while 
Dick himself was left with a most “beggarly account of 
empty boxes.” But if he was poor he was philosophic, 
and care never caught him with a wry mouth. His 
character, however, will develope itself in the course of 
my story. I will only premise that I was, at this time, 
in London, and that it was drawing toward the close 
of the season. We met at the door of my rooms, when 
Dick, linking his arm-in mine in his familiar way, 
accepted my invitation to spend an hour over a flask of 
Sillery. 

«“ Are you going down to Arlford Castle?” I said, 
“my invitation was so warmly given that I cannot 
resist it. I understand you too were invited.” 

“So I am, but I don’t think I shall go. You must 
know Arlford Castle is the greatest bore of my life. I 
have never been there and never intend to go.” 

“Not intend to go to Arlford Castle—why, I should 
think the fame of Lady Clara’s beauty would carry you 
there at the first chance. Faith! my dear fellow, she 
is said to be a perfect Juno.” 

“Very possibly, but it is the Lady Clara who keeps 
me away. You seem surprised, and I will explain. 
You know the custom here—in your republican land it 
may be different—to trade birth for gold in matrimony. 
Well my father and the father of Lady Clara were in- 
timate at school. But Lord Seaforth’s peerage only 
dated back to the Revolution, while ours was as old as 
the Norman Conquest. The Seaforth estates, how- 


| ever, are very extensive, and the dower of the daughter 


greater than the whole wealth of our earldom. So, 


when the Lady Clara first saw light, a few years after 
my birth, it was arranged that she and I should be 
married.’ Things went on very swimmingly, as the old 
folks thought, until a few. years ago, when my parent 
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died, and I began to think for myself. Then it struck me 
that this being traded away like a horse was incompatible 
with my manhood, however compatible it might be with 
ancient blood, for you must know that I am, on this 
subject, a bit of a democrat. So I forswore Arlford 
Castle, and never could be coaxed or driven there. 
When I grew up, however, and began to feel the value 
of money—that “da nobiscum” of civilized life—my 
resolution began to stagger, and would have, perhaps, 
given way, had not an incident occurred which put all 
thought of Lady Clara to flight. 

“Tt was at a county ball, when I was just twenty, 
that I met the most beautiful of creatures, a dark-haired, 
ebon-eyed, goddess-like woman. I call her woman be- 
cause, though full two years younger than myself, she 
was even then no longer a girl. If I live to the age of 
Methuselah I shall never forget those liquid eyes, that 
divine form, or the melodious music of her tongue. I 
sought and obtained an introduction. She was a Miss 
Cleveland—doubtless from the name the descendarit of 
some honest burgher. My lordly elder brother would 
have sneered at her, but what cared I for aristocratic 
ancestry ’—for, to tell the truth, our titled forefathers 
were no better than robbers, and deserved to be hung, 
while these same despised burghers were the only honest 
men in the land. I .danced with her, promenaded with 
her, and hung around her the whole evening. In a 
word I was entranced, and, to cut a long story short, 
experienced, for the first time, what love really is. 
There is a world of romance in me—as you have 
often told me—if one will go deep enough to find it, 
and, therefore, you will not be surprised when I tell 
you that, from that hour to this, though I have never 
seen Miss Cleveland since, her image has been upper- 
most‘in my thoughts. Sfle passed away like a dream 
from that assembly, and no one knew whence she came 
or whither she was going. All I could learn was that 
she stopped in a travelling carriage at one of the hotels, 
and hearing. of the ball, took a whim to stay. Early the 
ensuing morni inWand hours before we were out of our 
beds, she had . ae her journey, with no travel- 
ling companions €xcept the maid, and an old gentleman 
who had chaperoned her to the ball. Now there’s a 
romance iff real life for you.” 

I had long suspected the existence of a secret passion 
for some unknown lady in Dick’s breast, so I was not 
as much surprised as [ otherwise would have been. 

“ But have you never found any clue to this mysterious 
lady-love.” 

« Never—and there’s the deuce of it. I have hunted 
high and low, and been in almost every county of Eng- 
land, but no Miss Cleveland can I find, who answers to 
my description. I begin to suspect she is an American, 
and you must not be surprised if, some of these days, I 
cross the Atlantic in search of her.” 
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“I should give up the chase, especially with Lady 
Clara Arlford in the prospective. Come—go down to 
the Castle with me—you haven’t seen her since you 
were both children, and, from all I hear, she has grown 
up a perfect goddess. Who knows but she may drive 
this plebeian Miss Cleveland out of your head ?” 

“Her dower would certainly be comfortable,” said 
Dick, with a shrug, “I hate a profession, but must soon 
do something, or starve. But then I dislike marrying 
an heiress.” 

* But perhaps Lady Clara recollects you only too 
well.fer her own peace. They say she has refused a 
scoré of suitors.” 

“TI confess a wish’ to see her, though I don’t want 
her to see me—but there’s the bore,” 

“Ah! I have it,” I said, after a minute’s thought, 
“there is an inn, in the village near the Castle, where 
you can stay disguised—say as a travelling artist, for 
you sketch well, and the scenery about’ Ariford is cele- 
brated for its picturesque character. Follow me down, 
and trust me to give you an opportunity to see the Lady 
Clara.” : 

Dick paused for a minute in deep thought, and then 
looking up, exclaimed, 

“Faith, I’ll take your advice. There’s a bit of 
romance about your plan that commends it to my 
imagination. When do you start?” 

“On Monday.” 

“Then I’ll precede you down, so as to prevent sus- 
picion. I shall leave town to-morrow,” he said, with 
his usual decision of character, when once aroused. 

I heard no more of Dick until I reached Ariford 
Castle. The company was large and select, comprising 
some of the most beautiful women in England, but 
among them the Lady Clara shone pre-eminent. All 
that I had heard of her loveliness was far surpassed by 
the reality. Her person was tall and queenly, perhaps 
too much inclined to en bon point, but still exquisitely 
graceful, and having a majesty that overawed the senses. 
And then her eyes !—dark, full and lustrous, they had 
in them the spell of a sybil. Never had a woman ap- 
proached so nigh to my standard of lordly beauty, and 
I wished a dozen times every half hour that my friend 
Dick could see her. I felt convinced that he was more 
than mortal if he did not at once forget Miss Cleveland, 
and bow at the shrine of the Lady Clara. 

« Confound the fellow,” I said to myself, “here is a 
goddess with a fortune at his feet, and he goes whining 


| through the country after some unknown and wandering 


damsel who may, for all he knows, be married ere this, 
to some dull, common place soap-chandler. But we’ll 
see what can be done in the way of a cure.” 

Two days had elapsed before I thought it safe to visit 
the little inn, and there, sure enough, was Dick, tricked 
out in a disguise through which his own parents could 
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scarcely have detected him. I followed him up stairs 
into his room, and when the door was locked we mu- 
tually related our adventures. I spoke of the Lady Clara 
in enthusiastic terms. 

“ Can’t we bring our farce to a close soon,” said Dick, 
yawning, “for 1’m becoming deucedly tired of being 
cooped up here, like a sheep for the slaughter; or trudg- 
ing over rocks and through copses, with a sketch book, 
to keep up my character. The first of September will 
be here to-morrow, and there is prime shooting on my 
brother’s preserves, but if I loiter here much longer I 
shall lose much of the sport. The landlady, too, begins 
to look suspicious, and has once or twice given me a 
look that said, as plainly as looks could say, that I was 
too fastidious for a travelling artist.” 

“ Well,” said I, “suppose we try it now. Come with 
me to the Castle. We'll loiter about as if to pick out a 
good moonlight view, and who knows but we may catch 
a glimpse of the Lady Clara.” 

“Done,” said Dick; and we started. 

The Castle lay in deep shadow as we approached it, 
and as the moonlight silvered the old gothic towers, and 
tipped the abutting edges of the carved work that every 
where adorned the noble pile, the scene presented to the 
eye was one that reminded me of the enchanted palaces 
of the Arabian Nights. We stopped, as if by a common 
impulse, to gaze on the spectacle. Suddenly the figure 
of a lady appeared in an open gallery above us, where 
she’stood, for some minutes, totally unconscious of our 
vicinity, for we were hidden under the shadow of a huge 
oak that threw its thick foliage far and wide over us. 
The moon was sailing high in Heaven, and on that 
bright luminary the lady gazed as if in rapt admiration. 
The first glance at the fair apparition assured me it was 
the Lady Clara; and never had she appeared more 
lovely. Attired in a magnificent robe of velvet, with 
her hair falling in luxuriant tresses down her neck, and 
her snowy and rounded shoulders seeming whiter than 
driven snow in the moonlight, she looked a divinity, 
holding communion with up-turned eyes, with a sister 
divinity of the skies. She wore a string of pearls around 
her neck, and a white rose nestling in her bosom—fit 
types of her maiden purity. I was so entranced by the 
sight that, for a minute, I had forgot my companion, 
when I felt him nervously clutch my arm. I looked 
around. 2 

“Heavens how -magnificent—it is—it is—I have 
found her,” he said, agitatedly. ; 

“Found who?” 

“Miss Cleveland. Isn’t she a superb creature. By 
George, the Lady Clara, with her dower, may go to the 
dogs.” 

I burst into uncontrollable laughter, for, if a world had 
been the price of restraint, I could not have refrained. 
The fair apparition disappeared in an instant. 


THE LADY’S WORLD OF 





FASHION. 


“Confound you,” said Dick, half angrily, “what 
makes you so merry? You have frightened away my 
Sultana.” 

“Merry,” said I, “why here you’ve been avoiding 
the Lady Clara for years, and searching all England for 
Miss Cleveland, when they ’re but one and the same 
person,” and again I laughed until the tears ran out of 
my eyes. 

Dick gazed at me in blank wonder. Never did a 
poor fellow look more like a fool. This only increased 
my mirth, and at length Dick joined in it as heartily as 
myself, capering about in his extravagant joy, until 
I almost began to think his wits were deranged. 

The next day a post chaise and four dashed through 
the park of Arlford Castle, and my friend Dick paid his 
first visit since boyhood to the Lady Clara. Some little 
surprise was felt, though not evinced at his visit; and 
the lady herself betrayed decided embarrassment. Dick 
prospered wonderfully in his wooing, and the next sum- 
mer he led to the altar the Lady Clara. 

It was not until after his marriage that his bride 
explained to him the little plot connected with her 
assumption of the name of Miss Cleveland. She 
was travelling, with her father, from Arlford Castle 
to London, when she heard of the county ball, and 
of Dick’s intended presence. Piqued at his studied 
neglect of her she resolved to visit the assembly under 
an assumed name. This was easily effected. The result 
is known. But alas! in striving to win Dick, the Lady 
Clara lost her own heart. Delicacy forbade her after- 
ward to reveal her disguise, and so she was compelled 
to trust to accident. But years elapsed, as we have 
seen, before she again met her lover. 

The Lady Clara is now a “matron of thirty, and the 
last steamer informs me that Dick has fallen heir to 
the earldom, his elder brother having died during the 
Queen’s visit to Scotland. Lucky !—wasn’t he? 


THE WREATH. 


A SPIRIT-BREATH is wavering around 
The gentle leaflets of each blushing flower 
Thou hast, sweet one! in a rich cluster bound, 
To blend for me their birthright’s breathing dower; 
And o’er the petals, a resistless spell 
Is sweetly twining, which shall long outlast 
The rays those fair, yet fading flowerets cast; 
And oft when every leaflet’s hue hath fled, 
Each charm hath perished, each soft breath is dead, 
*T will wake, in memory’s deepest treasure-cell, 
The gentle echo of thy name, recalling 
All the heart’s holiest passion waves, that gushed 
Beneath thy secret spirit-chain’s enthralling, 
When thoughts of all save thee lie calmly hushed. 
&. 3. P; 








